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IS ENGLAND PAGAN? 


T is recorded of Talleyrand that when asked, during the 

course of the 1830 revolution, how religion was being 
affected, he replied, ‘‘Madam, it is some time since I heard it 
mentioned.”” Whatever be the state of England’s religious 
beliefs and practice, we cannot say that we do not hear mention 
of it. Our own general mission and the recent Anglican mission 
in London have captured the imagination of the secular jour- 
nalists, so that religion is at least news. 

Some time ago a representative of one of the London dailies 
called at the Mission House to enquire about the religious 
revival. He was surprised when told that we were unaware of 
any such revival. But any missioner must surely be more con- 
scious of the folk who ignore the mission services rather than 
those who crowd the church each evening. 

How are we to tell whether or not our country is more pagan 
than Christian? The statistician will rely entirely upon his 
figures. If we are to believe the gallup polls, then paganism, or 
at least religious indifference, is on the increase. In November 
1947 one of the weekly magazines conducted a religious poll. 
Its results strikingly confirmed what Puzzled People had told us 
some time before. About a third of the people of this country 
have no contact of any kind with religion. Forty per cent never 
attend church, whether they confess to being Christians or not. 
Of those who attend church regularly (and once a month was 
taken to represent regular attendance) one in thirteen are 
Anglicans, one in seven “other denominations’, one in two 
Catholics. 

From the Catholic point of view the state of religious 
practice must be considered as less encouraging than even these 
figures would suggest. Many of the church-goers do not believe 
what must be considered as the very minimum of Christian 
faith. So if statistics are misleading, they probably mislead 
us into optimism rather than pessimism. How little we can 
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count on the orthodoxy of believers is clear from a recent 
correspondence in The Times in connexion with the teaching of 
Christianity in the schools. The Dean of St Paul’s wrote to 
express a hope that readers would not equate orthodoxy with 
belief. He made mention of the many sincere people who do 
not believe in the virgin birth or the bodily resurrection of 
Our Lord. Granted their sincerity, is there any reason why it 
should be confused with Christianity? Apparently the answer 
to the question, .“‘When is a Christian not a Christian and still a 
Christian ?’’, is “When he is sincere.” 

This, of course, is only the more sophisticated version of 
an attitude with which we are all familiar. “‘I don’t do anybody 
any harm”? is the self-justifying cry of many a supposed Christian 
who neglects the practice of his faith. Whilst that may be a 
claim to distinction on the part of the good pagan, it is not 
enough for the Christian. Least of all is it enough for the 
Catholic. Yet there are many such good pagans (and not a few 
somewhat less good) who claim to be Christians because of the 
purely negative virtue that if they do no good, at least they 
do no harm. And their belief is as negative as their practice. 

Since we have mentioned the Press, which in some sense is 
the mirror of daily life, what can it tell us about our supposed 
paganism? Daily it drives home the lesson that our social vices 
are just those which brought Imperial Rome to ruin. But the 
lesson goes unheeded, save perhaps when someone takes fright 
momentarily for the future population of the country, or the 
Registrar General’s figures for divorces shake us for a short 
time out of our usual complacency. There are other national 
faults also which suggest that as a nation we are drifting further 
away from Christian standards of morality. And the lack of 
Christian practice is largely due to the lack of Christian belief. 

It is for this reason that Catholics should not easily think 
that all is well. Naturally we are more interested in asking if our 
own house is in order. The general mission, still in progress, 
gives us some impression of how things are. But we must 
beware of basing our conclusions solely upon numbers. The 
success of a mission is to be estimated primarily by those things 
which cannot be discussed in the open forum. The use of the 
sacrament of Penance and conversion from sin is the secret of 
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God and the souls concerned. Still, the numbers are not without 
their use in arriving at conclusions. 

All of us are familiar with the softening-up process which 
precedes the mission. An intensive effort is made by the local 
clergy (sometimes with the aid of lay help) to persuade all and 
sundry to “‘make the mission”. The easy-going, the slack, 
the lax and the even-worse, all receive special attention. In 
other words any conclusions based on the numbers attending 
the mission services will be optimistic conclusions rather than 
the reverse. What happens? If the evening congregation on any 
particular night numbers between a quarter and a third of the 
Sunday Mass-going congregation, then numerically the 
mission must be counted a success. It is quite beside the point 
that if any more were to come there would be no room for them. 
Where are the others who listened to the missioners’ invitation 
on the previous Sunday? And what of those—a greater or lesser 
number—who blandly tell the visiting priest they did not know 
there was a mission; thereby unconsciously revealing that they 
do not attend Sunday Mass and have managed to elude the 
attentions of their parish clergy? 

We must make allowances for the sick, the aged, those who 
can only come on alternate nights because of the duty of 
minding small children, and many others. But even this does 
not explain why only so small a percentage of the congregation 
makes the necessary effort. Today even good Catholics, in 
many cases, will not try to emulate their parents and grand- 
parents and come nightly to the mission. One knows many 
cases where people of leisure think they have done the Church 
a compliment by attending some three or four services during a 
fortnight’s mission. But they take far more trouble to ensure 
that they obtain their recreation at the cinema, dance hall or 
theatre. One concludes, then, that even among good practising 
Catholics there is a lack of earnestness today which certainly 
does not bode well for the future. 

So much for the good Catholic. There are others who rarely 
attend church functions save for social reasons. A fashionable 
wedding at home, or some notable anniversary celebration 
abroad will find them “‘amongst those present’’. They may even 
on such occasions boast of their Catholicity. But their parish 
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priest knows what little weight they pull at ordinary times, 
These people, naturally, cannot find time to attend a mission, 

More honest are those who call themselves Catholics only 
because, as they say, they are not atheists. They may have had 
Catholic homes, or at least one Catholic parent. Usually they 
have had Catholic schooling. They are, in all probability, 
married to a non-Catholic, maybe a non-Christian, and they 
often leave their children unbaptized. Some of them will tell the 
priest that they have been in H.M. Forces and “‘learned a thing 
or two’. Rarely will they waste their acquired knowledge on 
the priest who questions them. 

What of these? They may come back to the Church at the 
end of their lives, but their children are usually lost to it. 
Where conditions are worse—lack of priests and churches or 
at least Mass centres—the problem is greater. Only a miracle 
of grace can make practising Catholics out of those who know 
nothing of religion and are but vaguely aware that in infancy 
they were baptized Catholics. 

Is all this too gloomy a picture? One ventures to think not. 
Catholics read the same literature as their neighbours. They 
have the same amusements, they share the same atmosphere. 
The less Christian the neighbours are, the more difficult it is 
for the Catholic to be one hundred per cent such. We all know 
of the good Catholic, the enthusiastic Catholic, the Catholic 
willing to make sacrifices for the Faith. But the over-all im- 
pression is that the Church is not as strong as she should be. 
Only by adopting an ostrich-like policy can we ignore the un- 
pleasant fact that a too-large number of the faithful adopt the 
utterly pagan morality of their neighbours and openly say it is 
no business of the Church or priest. Yet these people would be 
shocked, and even insulted, if told they were a liability to the 
flock. 

The general mission is in part a preparation for the celebra- 
tions to take place next year in connexion with the first com- 
pleted century of the restored hierarchy. Just a century ago 
England was experiencing a wonderful Catholic rebirth. This 
was held to justify the restoration of the hierarchy as against 
those who thought the time not yet ripe. True, each man urged 
the restoration for his own good reason. It is just plain fact that 
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the lower clergy were anxious to see the disappearance of the 
Vicars Apostolic mainly in order to secure what they con- 
sidered to be their canonical rights. But after the first alarums and 
hesitations (and disappointments) all could see the tremendous 
impulse given to Catholic life by the restoration of the Church 
in England to normal (or nearly normal) government. 

Has the history of the last century fulfilled those first hopes? 
In some sense yes. To fall back on arguments from numbers 
again, there are today in the city of Liverpool, for example, 
more priests than a century ago there were in the whole of the 
district now comprising the dioceses of Liverpool, Salford, part 
of the diocese of Lancaster and part of the diocese of Shrewsbury. 
That indicates tremendous progress. There are also many more 
laity. But the Catholic population in this country has not kept 
pace with the natural increase in population, especially when it 
is remembered that our growth was due very largely (more 
especially in the north) to immigration. 

We must not get a false impression from mass meetings and 
demonstrations. The strength of the Church must be measured 
by something more than an occasional 7000 people gathered 
together in the Albert Hall. And everyone admits that English 
Christianity is brightest and most hopeful among Catholics. 
But if this be done in the green wood, what in the dry? 

If there is a problem here, and some folk think there is, 
what is the remedy? Somehow or another the clergy must be 
able to make the laity realize that it is their (the laity’s) problem. 
All during the penal era the continuance of the Faith in 
England was largely dependent on the landed gentry. To such 
an extent was this true that the defection of any individual 
family usually meant the paralysis of the Church in that parti- 
cular neighbourhood. The age of the aristocracy has passed 
away. In these democratic days we are all supposed to have 
inherited their privileges. Let us realize that we have also 
inherited their obligations. 

Lest one should be considered too much a Cassandra, it 
might be noted that the problem is not one confined to England 
alone. The sharp cleavage between Christian and anti-Christian 
on the other side of the Iron Curtain has had its repercussions 
in countries on this side. In France, notably, new methods are 
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being used to bring the Gospel to the masses. It is a matter for 
discussion whether such methods would be of use in our own 
country. But if we are to justify ourselves as the heirs to the 
long-continued effort of penal days and the enthusiasm of 
the first half of the last century, then we must be up and doing. 

Above all other Christians, Catholics must ever be their 
brothers’ keepers. If England is more pagan than Christian, then 
it is primarily a problem for Catholics. The time has long since 
past when the priest alone can spread the kingdom of God. 
There are people he can never meet, places he can never pene- 
trate. Under God’s providence only the laity can be Christ’s 
apostles in those dark places, to those unenlightened people. 

The General Mission has indeed been a success. Apart from 
the graces granted to individuals, we have seen as a society 
the dangers among which we live. Amidst our celebrations in 
the coming year for which this mission has been in part a pre- 
paration, let us not forget to make a national examination of 
conscience. If we fail to do this we may see the writing on the 
wall even as we rejoice. 


Joun J. Coyne, C.M.S. 





FAMILY GRUSADE IN AMERICA 


AVING worked in the field of Family Catholic Action 

for fully a quarter of a century, the writer was much 
interested in C. J. Woollen’s article “The Family Crusade”, 
appearing in the July issue of Tue CLErcy Review. It occurred 
to him that a description of the family crusade, carried on in an 
organized way in the United States for about two decades, 
might be of some interest and practical value to the readers of this 
periodical. He does not propose in the following to compare or 
contrast, step by step, the various items in Woollen’s article with 
what is being done in the United States, but simply to sketch 
briefly the organizational set-up and programme of activities 
found in the latter country. 
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There was no question of ‘‘another parochial association” 
when the family work was organized on a national scale in the 
United States. There was some little additional organization, it 
is true ; but for the most part existing organizations were made 
use of. 

There had always been some activity in behalf of the family 
on the part of the Church in the United States. But when, 
through the encyclical on Christian Marriage, Pope Pius XI 
made a special plea to the bishops of the world to promote pro- 
grammes of action for the reconstruction of marriage and 
family life, the bishops of America moved to unify and amplify 
and strengthen efforts in this important field on a national 
scale. To that end a special unit, the Family Life Bureau, was 
established in their organization, the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference. This was to be the centre of operation for the 
crusade on behalf of the family. There is but a small trained 
staff in this unit, but it receives considerable assistance from 
other units of the same organization. It is its duty to keep in- 
formed regarding family movements generally in the country 
and to suggest Catholic programmes of action that give prom- 
ise of promoting a better family life. 

After the Family Life Bureau had been established for a 
short time its Director brought together in a small special 
organization a number of the abler scholars of family life in the 
country. This group is known as the National Catholic Con- 
ference on Family Life. The Director of the Family Life Bureau 
serves as its Executive-Secretary, and the group serves as an 
advisory body to the Bureau. The members write, speak, and help 
to plan, and participate in, an annual national family life con- 
vention. None of them is a paid, full-time worker, as is the case 
with the staff of the Family Life Bureau. What services they 
render are contributed gratis. 

A very important question that had to be settled was how 
the work of the family life scholars in the Bureau and Confer- 
ence could best be brought to the great mass of Catholic fami- 
lies throughout the country. Actually the task proved to be a 
relatively simple one. The organizational set-up necessary was 
already there in very great part. Like other Catholic activities, the 
family work was to be carried on through the two great lay 
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departments of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
namely the Departments of Lay Organizations and Youth, 
wherever these were organized. The former federates the adult 
lay organizations into two large national bodies—the National 
Council of Catholic Men and the National Council of Catholic 
Women. The latter federates the various Catholic youth groups 
of the country. 

So much for the national set-up. Much the same organiza- 
tion extends down into the individual dioceses and archdioceses, 
Many dioceses have a Diocesan Family Life Bureau, with a 
priest director, a Diocesan Council of Catholic Women and one 
of Men, and a Diocesan Catholic Youth Organization. Through 
these diocesan units the family work, initiated or suggested in 
the national office of the Bureau, eventually reaches down into 
the deaneries and parishes and homes of the Catholic people. In 
many cases, too, pastors and local groups seek help directly from 
the national Bureau. To be sure, matters do not always work 
out perfectly or ideally but, all in all, results have been very 
gratifying, and they become more and more so with each passing 
year. 

The major activities that the Family Life Bureau promotes 
might be summed up under the following general heads: in- 
spirational activities; the dissemination of the basic principles 
of Christian marriage and family life; parent education or 
the various phases of child care and training within the home; 
religious practices within the family circle; activities that make 
for family security. The Bureau also produces a popular family 
literature that is very widely used by study groups, schools, par- 
ishes, and a variety of organizations and agencies. In this way 
it serves also as an information centre. 

Examples of inspirational activities are the following: 
selecting and honouring outstanding Catholic parents; giving 
annual awards to individuals who have done particularly 
effective work for the family cause; inspirational addresses; 
public renewal of the marriage promises; group recitation of 
the pledge to Christian marriage. 

A current ideology on marriage and the family is dissemin- 
ated through the promotion of the following: informal study 
and discussion clubs ; lecture and radio series ; forums ; institutes ; 
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the dissemination of literature, articles in Catholic and secular 
magazines, conventions and conferences. Through these various 
media correct ideas—mental sparks of interest, one might call 
them—are constantly dropped here, there and everywhere 
over the length and breadth of the land. Many of these “‘sparks 
of interest”’ strike fire. For some years past now there have been 
many evidences of a rapidly developing and nation-wide con- 
flagration of interest in the right ideas and ideals of Christian 
marriage and family life. Literally thousands of groups have 
promoted, over the past decades, one or more activity aiming 
at the dissemination of a correct ideology of the family. As the 
crusade continues thousands more groups will be added. 

Large numbers of groups, particularly groups consisting of 
mothers, devote their attention to the various phases of child 
training—mental and physical, social and emotional, religious 
and moral. These are variously known as Catholic Mothers’ 
Circles, Confraternities of Christian Mothers, or simply as 
study clubs. There are also groups in which both fathers and 
mothers join in this type of study activity. Some of these are 
known as Holy Family Guilds, others as study or discussion 
groups. Here as elsewhere in the programmes of activities, 
variety is the characteristic note. 

In the encouragement of religious family practices is found, 
undoubtedly more than in anything else, the antidote to the 
spirit of secularism that has invaded the modern home. Ex- 
amples of practices encouraged by the Family Life Bureau are 
the following: the parental blessing; prayers and devotions in 
common within the family circle; celebration of patron saints’ 
days, baptismal and wedding anniversaries, and the like, in 
the home; Enthronement of the Sacred Heart in the home; 
family group Communion and attendance at Mass; family 
retreats. 

A word about the last item, the family retreat, might well be 
added. The custom of husband and wife making a short (one 
day) retreat together to renew the spiritual life of their family 
was growing in popularity before the recent war. Because 
of the absence of the men during the war years it was almost 
completely discontinued, but has since taken hold again. It 
has long been customary in the Church for religious to make an 
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annual retreat as a means of a renewing their spiritual life. 
There seemed to be no good reason why the same practice should 
not prove beneficial also to the laity and specifically to husbands 
and wives. After a few demonstrations it became popular with 
pastors and lay groups and speedily took on considerable pro- 
portions. True, it had to be very much shorter in the case of the 
parents because of family duties. 

The family retreat is very simple. Ordinarily it follows these 
lines : the director who gives it aims at giving a clear-cut picture 
of the Christian home at its best; places emphasis upon the 
sacrament of matrimony and the place of the family in the 
Mystical Body; teaches the home virtues; recalls the duties 
assumed in marriage; calls to mind the correct moral law in 
marriage; urges the revival of religious practices in the home. 
Usually the retreat ends with a renewal of the marriage pro- 
mises (much as the retreat of religious customarily closes with a 
renewal of their vows) and with the recitation of a pledge to 
Christian marriage that has been drawn up by the Family 
Life Bureau. 

There are not a few occasions on which Catholic organiza- 
tions interested in the family find an opportunity to urge the 
correction of economic and social evils that are harmful to 
family life. These opportunities they do not lightly allow to pass. 
Outstanding among the evils that clamour for correction are: 
inadequate wages; exorbitant prices; unsatisfactory housing; 
insecurity of employment; mothers in industry ; lack of medical 
and othercare for mothers intime of childbirth. Perhaps the main 
media for the correction of these evils are : focusing attention on 
them; organized effort to bring about their correction ; remedial 
social legislation. 

The foregoing gives at best a very rough sketch of the 
crusade on behalf of the family that is being carried on by the 
Church in the United States. Should anyone be interested in 
further details he can find them in a pamphlet of the Family 
Life Bureau entitled: The Family Life Bureau: Activities and 
Channels. Perhaps the main characteristic of the crusade is its 
great variety. There is a variety of activities. A variety of 
channels is used in promoting them. A variety of local and 
national organizations is engaged in the work. Yet there is a 
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measurable and helpful co-ordination of action. Everything 
eventually is subordinated to the Family Life Bureau of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, and therefore, like all 
other activities in this organization, is ultimately, as it should 
be, under the supervision and direction of the Bishops of the 
Church. 

EDGAR SCHMIEDELER, O.S.B. 


FROM WITCHCRAFT TO SPIRITUALISM 


III. Some PROBLEMS IN PsycHICAL RESEARCH 


HEN confronted by what is new and strange men will 
begin by seeking to explain it in terms of something 


with which they are familiar. Reginald Scot argued that much 
at least which was attributed to witchcraft was explicable by 
means of the devices used by conjurors in his day. S. T. 
Coleridge, living at a time when hypnotism was becoming a sub- 
ject of medical inquiry, in a footnote to his edition of Southey’s 
life of the founder of Methodism, expresses the view that the 
ghost which troubled the Wesley family was subjective and 
attributable to ‘‘a contagious nervous disease’. A remarkable 
case of poltergeist phenomena which took place at Worksop in 
1881 was, so we are told, accounted for by the educated in- 
habitants as due to electricity. It was out of the controversy 
between those who claimed that such phenomena were sub- 
jective and those who argued for their objectivity that there 
developed the line of inquiry which we term psychical research. 
This type of investigation is in England intimately bound up 
with the names of a group of friends in Cambridge, who in 
1873, at the crest of what one of them, F. W. H. Myers, calls 
“the greatest wave of materialism which has ever swept our 
shores”, became persuaded that the issue between the new 
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philosophy and the champions of religion must be fought out 
on “more thorough lines’’.! 

The result of mutual discussion was the foundation of the 
Society for Psychical Research, whose first president was the 
philosopher Henry Sidgwick. Having the appearance and per- 
haps something of the character of a Nonconformist minister, 
Sidgwick, though pronouncing himself unable to subscribe to 
the tenets of any Church, was deeply interested in ethical 
problems and conscious that men could be more easily per- 
suaded to be moral if they believed in a future life. He and 
others with him thought that great social utility could be anti- 
cipated from an empirical demonstration of life after death. 
In his presidential address to the new society on July 17, 1882, 
Sidgwick declared it to be a scandal that disputes about the 
reality of spiritualistic phenomena should still be taking place. 
“Thirty years ago,” he said, “‘it was thought that want of 
scientific culture was an adequate explanation of the vulgar 
beliefin mesmerism and table-turning.”’ But now, he continued, 
even the clergy were coming to see that evidence for miracles and 
psychic phenomena must be dealt with by the same methods. 
The society was launched in a hopeful mood. Both believers 
and unbelievers anticipated an early confirmation of their 
opinions. What neither could have expected was that after 
seventy years the questions they were asking would be as far 
as ever from receiving agreed answers. Some men interested 
themselves in psychical research because they sought tangible 
proof of a life after death, others for the contrary reason, believ- 
ing that it would confirm the new materialist philosophy. A 
third set was less interested in the abstract question of survival 
than in the concrete one of establishing contact with deceased 
relatives and friends. A fourth sought fresh proofs of the truth of 
the Christian religion. Others again were attracted by a genuine 
scientific interest in what they felt to be a new department of 
knowledge or a desire to see marvels or even a perverse wish to 
have relations with evil spirits. Convinced spiritualists soon 
chafed at what they looked on as the excessive caution of the 
unconverted, and only four years after the society had been 
founded there arose a crisis as a result of which Stainton Moses 


1 Myers, Human Personality, i, p. 7. 
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broke away and assisted in the foundation of the “London 
Spiritualist Alliance’. 

In its first years the Society for Psychical Research was 
largely occupied with the problem of “Telepathy”, a word 
coined by Myers. By it has been generally understood com- 
munication of mind with mind otherwise than through the 
ordinary channels of sense, a definition framed so as to leave 
open the possibility of communication between the living and 
the dead, yet without admitting it as proved. Telepathy, which 
may be also spoken of as ““Thought Transference”, must be 
distinguished from the form of “‘thought reading”’ carried out 
as an entertainment by means of a code. It should also be dis- 
tinguished from “‘clairvoyance’’, though the two words are often 
used interchangeably. For the latter implies transcendental 
perception of events, not only distant in space, but hidden in 
the future as well. Interest in telepathy had at this period been 
stimulated by a number of experiments of which perhaps the 
most notable were those carried out with his wife by the Rev. 
P. H. Newnham, a clergyman in the West of England. Mr 
Newnham with his back towards her would sit at a high table 
and write down questions. To these Mrs Newnham seated at a 
low table eight feet behind, with her eyes shut, wrote down 
with a planchette correct answers as quickly or even more 
quickly than the questions were asked. At no time did Mrs 
Newnham become hypnotic, but the fact that a planchette 
was used brings the case on to the borderline of Spiritualism. 
The experiments were eventually abandoned because of their 
adverse effect on the health of the percipient. The main fruit of 
the Society’s labours in this direction was the production in 1886 
of a large two-volume work entitled Phantasms of the Living, 
summing up the evidence for telepathy. Its main author was 
Edmund Gurney, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. A 
census of hallucinations followed from which it was deduced 
that hallucinatory impressions at or near the moment of death 
were 440 times more common than the laws of chance would 
seem to admit of. Myers, for his part, was careful to insist that 
his researches into telepathy led him on the whole to conclu- 
sions contrary to the Spiritualist ones. Yet he remained hopeful 
that death was not the end of everything and wrote in his post- 
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humous book Human Personality that the theory of the “sub- 
blimal self’? (a phrase which he had himself coined) “‘did not 
operate to exclusion of the spirit hypothesis’’.! The theory of 
telepathy has encountered less opposition than most of the other 
classes of phenomena covered by the field of psychical research, 
because it seemed to many susceptible of interpretation on 
materialistic lines. Most noticeable of the recent attempts to 
explain telepathy as a physical process has been that of Pro- 
fessor Cazzamali of the University of Milan, who claims to have 
shown that in the case of a person in a state of emotion the 
brain emits waves of short length. Whether or not such waves 
exist, they cannot be looked on as a satisfactory explanation of 
telepathy, a process unaffected by distance; for, as Whately 
Carington has pointed out, free radiation must conform to the 
inverse square law.? 

Today the reality of telepathy, if far from being universally 
admitted, is widely accepted in consequence of the, at times, 
startling success which has attended experiments made to test 
its claims, experiments in which the bona fides of those taking 
part was above suspicion. Telepathy was believed by Myers 
to be “‘a newly developing human function’’,® though the alter- 
native view that it is a faculty which is in the process of being 
lost has an equal number of advocates. Thouless and Weisner 
in the Journal of Parapsychology for June 1946 suggest that in the 
course of evolution a now paranormal faculty has been sup- 
pressed in favour of sense perception for the sake of greater 
efficiency in dealing with the physical world. This faculty is 
often spoken of as “extra-sensory perception” (E.S.P.) and 
sometimes as the ¥ function. Less easily answered is the 
Spiritualist explanation of telepathy. Briefly it is that what are 
called telepathic phenomena are caused not by the action of 
one human mind on another, but through the agency of spirits. 
This theory is not limited to Spiritualists but has been held by 
some Catholic theologians such as Cardinal Lépicier. It does 
not seem that it can be disproved, and it may furnish the right 
explanation in certain cases ofspontaneous telepathy. But it is less 
easy to invoke when considering the experimental kind. Here, 


1i, p. 16. 2The Death of Materialism, p. 214. 
3 P.S.P.R., xlvii, p. 238 
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in addition to striking successes and complete failures, occur a 
remarkable number of occasions in which partial successes are 
scored. This suggests that extra-sensory perception often func- 
tions imperfectly, and in a way not readily explicable if it is 
occasioned by a spirit. 

Of the experiments which have led so many to regard 
telepathy as an established fact some of the most interesting 
were those carried out forty years ago by Miss Clarissa Myles 
and Miss Ramsden. The former, who lived at Egerton Gardens, 
Kensington, acted as agent; the latter, who lived at Gerrard’s 
Cross, was percipient. On a larger number of occasions than 
chance would admit of, telepathic communication between the 
two ladies functioned with complete accuracy. On 27 October, 
1905, Miss Myles thought of spectacles and Miss Ramsden 
thought simultaneously of the same thing. On 2 November 
Miss Myles thought of hands at the moment at which Miss 
Ramsden twenty miles away saw a little black hand begin to 
form. Miss Myles was in fact drawing in charcoal the hands ofa 
model. But of greater scientific interest are the instances in 
which while telepathy was obviously at work something was 
impeding it from complete success. Miss Myles thought of the 
sunset behind Brompton Oratory, whereat Miss Ramsden saw a 
representation of the Crucifixion with rays behind. This was 
suggested by the statue between turrets on the west front 
of the Oratory. On another occasion the agent thought of the 
Bishop of Gloucester, whereupon the percipient immediately 
thought of Latimer, who had been Bishop of Worcester. The 
most curious result was obtained when Miss Myles thought of 
the Sphinx, at which Miss Ramsden thought first of the book- 
seller Lusac and then of Egypt. Professor G. M. N. Tyrrell, 
who records these instances in his Science and Psychical Phenomena, 
misses the point of this last guess. For ‘Lusac’, though seemingly 
unconnected with the Sphinx, represents an unmistakable 
attempt to think of Luxor and Karnac, at which latter, a 
suburb of the former, is the celebrated Temple of Amon 
approached through an avenue of sphinxes. Another curious 
instance of the imperfect functioning of the telepathic faculty is 
recorded in some experiments in which the former Prime 
Minister, Lord Balfour, was agent and Professor Gilbert Murray 
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percipient. Balfour thought of George I speaking in Latin with 
Sir Robert Walpole. The percipient in the next room thought 
at once of the eighteenth century, then of George III conversing 
with Dr Johnson and finally of someone talking in Latin toa king, 
Though unable to give the correct answer it was plainly under 
telepathic influence that he grasped that the agent had thought 
of someone in conversation with an eighteenth century king. 

Theologians of the school of Lépicier would maintain that 
an evil spirit communicates the agent’s thought to the mind of 
the percipient. Such a theory fails to explain why some experi- 
ments are successful, others failures, and a third class something 
between the two. Nor does it enlighten us as to whether the 
action of the supposed evil spirit is in any way conditioned by a 
mediumistic faculty in the percipient, something which the 
half-successes seem to suggest. 

There are, then, five different attitudes adopted towards 
telepathic phenomena. Firstly, there is the radical one which 
denies their existence altogether. This is only possible to one 
who rejects well-attested evidence or makes wholesale charges 
of bad faith. Then there are those who accept telepathy as an 
established fact. Of these one school regards it as caused by a 
vibration emanating from the brain, the other as an operation 
which is purely mental. Lastly there are those who, while 
admitting the facts, deny the existence of a telepathic faculty: 
Spiritualists and some (though not all) Catholic theologians. 
The former explain what are called telepathic phenomena in 
terms of communications from the dead, the latter by diabolic 
agency. In the opinion of the writer a complex solution must 
be sought. A distinction should be drawn between telepathic 
impressions which are spontaneous and telepathy which is ex- 
perimental at least on the part of the agent. Cases of so-called 
spontaneous telepathy will sometimes be not telepathic at all, but 
explicable by chance coincidence. Sometimes they will be due 
to impressions which have been forgotten or were unconsciously 
received into the mind. But the measure of success achieved 
in experimental telepathy is so striking that it is difficult to 
deny the existence of some unrecognized faculty by which 
mind can communicate with mind otherwise than through the 
ordinary channels of sense. 
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If, then, telepathy should be at least provisionally accepted 
it is otherwise with clairvoyance. Certain knowledge of the 
future is not possible to a finite intelligence unless it has been 
revealed by God. We must therefore look for explanations of 
apparent supernormal precognition other than that of the sup- 
position of a clairvoyant faculty. Setting aside shrewd guesses 
and prophecies which are so vague that they can be reckoned 
as such only after the event, we may probably ascribe most cases 
of alleged precognition either to coincidence or to unconscious 
deduction, a process Newman would have termed “‘illative’’. Such 
deductions can be based on information which has been forgotten 
or perhaps even on that which has been received by telepathy. 

The following case, which received some publicity, is explic- 
able partly by coincidence and partly by unconscious deduction. 
Mrs Atlay, wife of a former Bishop of Hereford, dreamed that 
she saw a large pig in the episcopal dining-room, standing 
between the table and the sideboard. In the morning the men 
cleaning the sty left the door open, and while the family and 
servants were at prayers in the hall the pig wandered into the 
Palace and took up the position in which it had been seen in 
the dream. There was corroborative evidence of the dreamer’s 
good faith. Evidently Mrs Atlay had been subconsciously 
haunted by the thought that this accident would one day occur, 
and its occurrence synchronized with the expression of this fear 
ina dream. The story sounds trivial enough, but it was taken 
seriously even by Myers, and has been quoted as an instance of 
supernormal precognition. At least it helps us to understand 
on what slight foundations belief in this supposed faculty can be 
built up. A more remarkable case of apparent precognition is 
given by Andrew Lang.! A man was sitting with a boy on the 
edge of a path in a quarry. Suddenly he caught the boy and 
leaped aside with him. He had seen a runaway trolley with 
men in it dash down the path; but on looking for them he 
realized that this impression had been hallucinatory. The next 
day the accident occurred at the spot. Probably here again we 
have a coincidence, though admittedly a striking one. The man 
had been subconsciously impressed by the likelihood of such 
an accident and by a coincidence the impression found a 


1Article ‘Second Sight”, Encycl. Brit., 11th Ed. 
Vol. xxxii Y 
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dramatic outlet on the day before the accident occurred. 
Another case recorded by Lang should be explained somewhat 
differently. In 1881 four or five persons were suddenly surprised 
bya noise as of a passing train at a spot in the Western Highlands 
where no railway existed but where one was opened twenty 
years later. As an instance of “second sight’’ this is perhaps less 
impressive than Lang suggests. The advent of the railway 
would not have been difficult to guess. But on no hypothesis is 
the collective hallucination easily explained. Perhaps the 
simplest way to account for it is to suppose that one member of 
the party subconsciously thought of the possibility of a future 
railway, and that this thought created an auditory hallucination 
which was telepathically communicated to the others. The 
theory is cumbrous, but can we improve on it? 

Successful political prophecies are sometimes quoted as 
evidence of supernormal prevision. Professor Geley relates an 
accurate prediction of the course of the Russo-Polish War of 
1920 made by the medium Madame Przybylska. The pro- 
phecies preceded the events by a few weeks. Though Geley 
attaches much importance to it, it does not in the opinion of 
the writer exceed the limits of a shrewd political forecast. An 
intelligent student of public events can always form some 
estimate of the likelihood of an outbreak of war and the prob- 
able policy of neutral states. Anyone familiar with the map 
knows where an invading army will advance rapidly, where 
it will meet with stiff resistance. 

Some importance has recently been attached to so-called 
newspaper tests in which a person claiming to be clairvoyant 
has predicted that a word or name will appear in a certain 
position in a newspaper of the following day at a time when 
this was unknown to editor or compositor. These tests have not 
always been successful, and when successful we may possibly 
attribute them to deductions, perhaps unconscious, based on 
existing knowledge. Even those who profess belief in clair- 
voyance are unable to give a satisfactory account of the way in 
which it is thought to work.1 One advocate has gone so far as to 


1 An exception is Professor J. B. Rhine of Duke University, U.S.A. This inves- 
tigator explains successful predictions about the casting of dice and the position of 
cards by a force which enables the experimenter to control matter from a distance. 
This action he calls ‘‘psycho-kinetic’’. 
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suggest that it should be explained in terms of two-dimensional 
time. But a critic of this view has with justice pointed out that 
the supposition that there can be a time of one dimension in 
which we are still alive and another in which we are all already 
dead puts a strain on our credulity greater than it can bear. 
Those who believe in telepathy between the living are more 
numerous than those who believe in telepathy between the 
living and the dead, and sceptics, such as Frank Podmore, have 
sought to explain all that is not fraudulent in Spiritualism by 
means of telepathy between the living. Those on the other hand 
who believe that communications are received from the dead 
rest their case mainly on the trance utterances of mediums and 
their automatic scripts.1 Automatic writing is produced both 
with and without the assistance of the planchette, by mediums 
who are fully conscious as well as by those in a state of trance. 
The most celebrated of such automatists was an American, 
Mrs L. E. Piper, who fell into her first trance in 1884 while 
herself consulting a medium. In the following year the attention 
of the celebrated psychologist, William James of Harvard, was 
drawn to her by his mother-in-law, Mrs Gibbens. Mrs Piper 
was at the time a young married woman of moderate education. 
Her early religious affinities were Congregationalist, though 
on one of her visits to this country she became a member of the 
Church of England. James was soon convinced that Mrs 
Piper, when in trance, sometimes gave evidence of knowledge 
supernormally acquired, but he held that the triviality of the 
communications received militated against the spirit theory. 
If the spirit of a husband, he argued, were to visit his wife it 
would surely be strange if he had nothing of greater interest to 
say than that she had moved his photograph. On the other hand 
he believed that the supernormal element in Mrs Piper’s 
knowledge was not derived from the conscious knowledge of 
the sitter. ‘‘It is rather,” he said, ‘“‘the reservoir of his potential 
knowledge which is tapped; and not always that but the 
knowledge of some distant living person’’.2 The medium 
sometimes knew things unknown to her sitters which after- 


1 Automatic writing must be distinguished from “spirit writing’ which is 
supposed to be produced without the assistance of a human agent. 
* P.S.P.R., vi, pp. 656, 657. 
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wards proved to be true. James introduced Mrs Piper to 
members of the English Society for Psychical Research and at 
their invitation she visited Cambridge in 1889. During her visit 
she was watched by a detective and her correspondence was 
opened (apparently with her leave) to ensure that her trance 
knowledge was not dishonestly gained by making inquiries 
about her sitters. In the earlier phases of her mediumship 
Mrs Piper’s passage into a state of trance was attended by con- 
vulsive movements; these later ceased, the trance condition 
supervening placidly. The communications purporting to come 
from deceased relatives of the sitters claimed as a rule not to be 
given directly by the medium but to pass through an inter- 
mediary or controlling spirit. Sometimes the ‘‘control”’ would 
take the name of a person who had really lived, at others a 
fanciful one. In the first years of Mrs Piper’s mediumship her 
chief control claimed to be the spirit of a French physician 
named “‘Phinuit’’. No trace of the existence of such a person has 
been found. “‘Phinuit’’ was fond of delivering moralizing dis- 
courses suggesting the Congregationalist influences of Mrs 
Piper’s youth. The medium’s next control was ““George Pelham”. 
Unlike ‘“‘Phinuit’’ this was the name of a real person, a New 
York lawyer who had disbelieved in the immortality of the 
soul. 

Pelham was succeeded about 1897 by a large variety 
of controls who claimed the most astonishing identities. One of 
them professed to be ‘‘Saint Joseph, the father (sic) of Christ’. 
“Julius Caesar’ put in a fleeting appearance and ‘‘George 
Eliot” a longer one. The biblical Moses, called ‘‘Moses of old” 
to distinguish him from the clerical medium Stainton Moses, 
delivered a singularly infelicitous prophecy about the First 
World War which he said would be fought out between Britain 
and America on the one side and France and Russia on the 
other, with Germany tzking little if any part. From 1905 to 
1gi11 the chief control was called “Richard Hodgson’, the 
name of a well-known student of psychical research who died 
in the earlier year. During a séance at Edgbaston in 1910 the 
control unexpectedly announced itself as ““Madame Guyon”’. 
This was of some interest since the sitter had recently been 
studying the Quietist Movement, a fact, so far as could be ascer- 
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tained, unknown to the medium.! A few months after this 
séance Mrs Piper’s powers fell into abeyance for four years, 
returning in 1915, when shortly before the death of Lieutenant 
Raymond Lodge she transmitted to his father an enigmatic 
message purporting to come from F. W. H. Myers. The prob- 
lems presented by Mrs Piper’s mediumship have been some of 
the most discussed in psychical research. Was she a charlatan, 
or a victim of hysteria, or a true seeress or a modern counter- 
part of the girl out of whom St Paul cast a divining spirit at 
Philippi? Henry Sidgwick’s widow, sister of the first and second 
Earls of Balfour and one time Principal of Newnham College, 
Cambridge, has devoted a monograph of nearly 700 pages to 
Mrs Piper’s trance phenomena. On account of its thoroughness 
it has been judged to be the most valuable study of any medium 
so far produced. Mrs Sidgwick’s conclusions are of great 
interest. She believes that Mrs Piper’s trance is probably a 
state of self-induced hypnosis in which her “hypnotic self per- 
sonates different characters either consciously or deliberately 
or unconsciously or sometimes something between the two’’.? 
She believes that neither the communicators nor the controls 
should be regarded as separate entities but rather as “some 
phase or element of Mrs Piper’s own consciousness”’.® But she 
notes that in her trance state the medium’s normal powers 
“transcended in certain directions those of her ordinary waking 
self” and that she was the recipient of impressions “‘as the result 
of her own telepathic activity or that of other spirits—spirits of 
the living or maybe of the dead’’.* It has been the possibility 
that this last daring speculation might contain at least a grain 
of truth which has been responsible for the greater part of the 
interest shown in automatic writing. 

This interest received a fresh stimulus after the death of 
Myers in 1go1. No other name is more celebrated in the history 
of psychical research, and there were many who felt that his 
spirit would leave no stone unturned in order to establish 
communication with those it had left on earth. A new develop- 
ment which occurred about this time was claimed in support 


1 Madame Guyon may herself have been an automatist. She says she writes 
of things about which she had never thought, Vie II, 21. See also H. Delacroix, 
Etudes d’histoire et de psychologie du Mysticisme, p. 151. 


* P.S.P.R., xxvili, p. 330. 3 Ibid, p. 315. 4 Ibid, p. 330. 
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of this belief. Hitherto automatic writing had been done 
mainly by professional mediums whose level of intellectual 
culture was not very high.! It now began to be practised by a 
group of ladies of superior education. This group included 
Mrs Verrall, wife of Professor A. W. Verrall, her daughter, 
“Mrs Holland” and “‘Mrs Willett’, two ladies of good family 
who adopted pseudonyms on account of the disfavour with 
which automatic writing was looked upon by their relatives, 
Dame Edith Lyttelton, widow of a former Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, sometimes made contributions. These ladies 
believed themselves to be in communication with the spirits of 
five former Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge; Myers 
himself, Henry Sidgwick, Edmund Gurney and later, after 
their decease, Verrall and S. H. Butcher, Professor of Greek 
at Edinburgh and Member of Parliament for Cambridge 
University. As might have been expected, the scripts produced 
by these amateur mediums showed traces of their possession ofa 
higher degree of education than that of the bulk of professional 
ones. But they gave evidence also at times of an extent of 
classical knowledge above what the writers normally possessed, 
a feature which has been interpreted by the supposition that 
these scripts were influenced by the band of classicists who had 
passed to the “‘other side’’. But the chief interest attaching to the 
work of this group of automatists is that there originated among 
its members something apparently new in the history of 
psychical research, viz., the production of scripts which have 
been claimed as complementary and furnishing evidence that 
more than one writer was guided by the same intelligence. 
The perusal of the scripts containing these so-called ‘‘cross- 
correspondences’’ is extremely tedious, but a cursory examina- 
tion conveys, to the present writer at least, the impression that 
their significance has been exaggerated. The theory advanced 
by those who attach importance to them is that the cross- 
correspondences owed their origin to the spirit of F. W. H. Myers. 
Myers during his lifetime had been aware that telepathy 
between the living would be advanced by sceptics as an explana- 


1 Mrs Osborne Leonard, who has been called “the English Mrs Piper”, 
defends professional mediumship, maintaining that those who exercise it have as 
much right to take fees as a clergyman, a doctor or a lawyer. 
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tion of messages purporting to come from the dead, and what, 
it was argued, could be more probable than that his disembodied 
spirit should occupy itself with endeavouring to send messages 
of such a nature as would exclude the telepathic hypothesis ? 
Fragmentary messages sent through more than one medium 
were admittedly less easily to be explained as the result of 
telepathy between the living than were those of the ordinary 
type. Sceptics argued that the cross-correspondences originated 
in the subconscious mind of Mrs Verrall herself, but they never- 
theless continued after her death in 1g12. 

To be candid, we must admit that automatic writing is a 
subject which is as yet far from being fully understood. It is 
independent of the state of trance though frequently associated 
with it. Some automatists produce all their scripts in this 
condition. A notable exception was Mrs Willett, whose medium- 
ship was so carefully studied by Mrs Sidgwick’s brother, Mr 
Gerald Balfour,! formerly Chief Secretary for Ireland. This 
medium wrote in every phase of consciousness from normality to 
deep trance. When conscious the words seemed to form in her 
brain a fraction of a second before she wrote them down. This 
experience is of interest in that it militates against what may be 
termed the ‘“‘orthodox’’ psychological theory which sees in 
trance utterance and automatic writing a form of mental dis- 
sociation which results in the development of ‘‘secondary”’ 
personalities. Sixty years ago Pierre Janet, in his L’ Automatisme 
Psychologique, put forward the view that mediums are the most 
perfect representatives of such “‘dissociation”’. But phrases such 
as dualité cérébrale are in reality little more than cloaks to hide 
our ignorance. 

What may be called the ‘‘unorthodox”’ view is that these 
phenomena are, sometimes at least, the result of “‘possession’’. 
On this theory the possessing entity may be either the spirit of a 
dead person or a spirit which is not human. The former is more 
usually assumed, the dead being supposed to be no less anxious 
to establish communication with the living than the living with 
the dead. Both sides are believed to be hampered by paucity 
of suitable material. ““The gift of mediumship,’”? wrote Mr 
Gerald Balfour, a believer in the possibility of such communica- 
1 Later Second Earl of Balfour. 
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tion, “‘is a natural endowment possessed in a noticeable degree 
by comparatively few persons. It is capable of improvement 
by practice and is likely, in the opinion of at least the communica- 
tors, to become more widespread and more developed as time 
goes on. Successful communication, however, would seem to 
depend as much on the communicator as on the recipient of 
the message. . . . Indeed, if we are to accept a hint given in 
one of the sittings, there is a mediumistic faculty on the other 
side analogous to that of mediums here.’”! 

Yet the descriptions of life in the next world as given by 
both controls and communicators are admittedly fanciful. Sir 
Oliver Lodge no more believed all that Feda, Mrs Leonard’s 
*‘control’’, said about it than did those who ridiculed him most. 
But he thought it more straightforward to put down everything 
which the medium had said than to give a bowdlerized version 
of it. Even the ‘‘Myers control”’ has not a single new fact to tell 
us about life after death. ‘‘Myers” says that when he died he 
underwent a prolonged obscuration of consciousness, an ex- 
perience which he believed was not undergone by those who 
die suddenly. To experience immortality, he tells us, is some- 
thing far more wonderful than our most daring conjectures 
could make it. Yet in apparent contradiction to this we are told 
of one man who could so little realize that he was dead that for a 
long time he thought that death was a new stage in the treatment 
of his illness. More than twenty years after Myers died Sir 
William Barrett followed him into the next world and shortly 
afterwards his supposed spirit had conversations with his widow 
through Mrs Leonard. So faithfully did its utterances echo 
those of the living Sir William that they convinced a well- 
known Anglican clergyman that they provide some of the most 
cogent evidence for survival which is as yet forthcoming. It is 
the astonishing fidelity with which the ideas and sentiments of 
the deceased are reproduced which makes sitters overlook the 
fact that nothing of crucial value as evidence of identity has 
come through. If, however, we cannot encourage the bereaved 
in their hopes of establishing communication with the dead we 
can at least console them by stressing the support derived from 
psychical inquiry for belief in the immateriality of the soul. 


1 Psychological Aspects of Mrs. Willett’s Mediumship, P.S.P.R., xliii, p. 59. 
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The theories that trance utterances and automatic scripts 
proceed from the dead, that they are due to telepathy from the 
living, or that they are the subconscious creations of the 
medium or based on knowledge fraudulently acquired, are not 
exhaustive. Ever since modern Spiritualism began there have 
been those who saw at the back of it the machinations of evil 
spirits. In the earlier phases of the movement, when dogmatic 
Christianity had greater hold on the English people than it has 
today, this view was more prevalent. The great political 
orator, John Bright, and the Nonconformist divine, Charles 
Spurgeon, began by believing the phenomena to be produced 
by skilled conjuring, but ended by considering them to be 
Satanic. More than one person noted the frequency with which 
the spirits claimed to be those of persons who had committed 
suicide and asked for prayers. An intelligent Protestant observer 
deduced from this that there was a conspiracy among the 
fallen angels to spread the belief that unrepentant sinners 
were not outside the range of forgiveness. With the decline of 
credence in dogma among non-Catholics, belief in the diabolical 
character of spirit manifestations has naturally tended to derive 
its main support from Catholics. Yet even in the present cen- 
tury we find such a writer as the Oxford philosopher, F. H. 
Bradley, writing thus “. . . when we are satisfied that we con- 
verse with beings other than living men, the question as to 
what these beings are at once becomes formidable. The old 
reply, still given, I believe by orthodox Catholicism, has at 
least to be considered.’ But whatever may be the case when 
intelligent answers are given by raps, the great bulk of auto- 
matic scripts and trance utterances are but too obviously of 
human origin reflecting the medium’s mentality and educa- 
tional level. The obscenities and blasphemies which now and 
again make their appearance in the scripts are sometimes urged 
as proof of their diabolical origin. Too much can, however, be 
built on such a supposition, as remarks long forgotten or over- 
heard at a time when the medium was too young to attach a 
meaning to them could influence a script. Nor can the anti- 
Catholic character of mediumistic utterances be taken as proof 
of diabolic origin, as the late Mr Godfrey Raupert maintained. 

1 Reality and Truth, p. 440, note. 
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We could hardly expect mediums to be a body of persons 
especially friendly towards the Church of Rome, since if every- 
one became a Catholic mediums would lose their livings. 

The sentiments delivered in trance utterance and automatic 
script are not, however, uniformly anti-Catholic. Some fifty 
years ago a curious case was referred to the Holy Office. A 
devout person, after addressing a prayer to St Michael, evoked 
the spirits of the dead and asked them to give answers to his 
questions through automatic writing. The statements which 
his hand then wrote down were of unimpeachable orthodoxy. 
But the Holy Office disapproved the practice.2 We need not 
wonder at this decision. For even though the scripts are not 
dictated by evil spirits there remains the possibility that the 
faculty of writing automatically is awakened through some 
action on their part. The great bulk of the matter appearing 
in the scripts we can with reasonable safety class as “‘uprushes 
from the subconscious’. Yet there are problems of mediumistic 
knowledge which are as yet unsolved even if we are liberal in 
our view of the scope of telepathy, as the following instance will 
show. A sitter in London in the last century wishing to test the 
powers of a celebrated medium asked for the spirit of his mother 
who was alive. The medium fell into the trap and the mother’s 
spirit duly announced her presence. When asked how she had 
left her body the reply came that it was because she was asleep. 
Asked where she was asleep the supposed spirit replied that it 
was at Bridge-of-Allan in Perthshire. The sitter believed himself 
to be in possession of certain knowledge that his mother was in 
Edinburgh, but it transpired that she was at Bridge-of-Allan 
after all. Simple telepathy from sitter to medium fails in this 
case and telepathy from an unknown person in Scotland sounds 
a far-fetched explanation. 

Humpurey J. T. JoHNsON 


1 It has been asserted that we have an instance of automatic writing in I Chron- 
icles, xxviii, 19. 
2 Acta Sanctae Sedis, xxx, 701, 702. 
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WILLIAM TYNDALE THE WRITER 


NE reason why the English Reformation took place was 
Ornat men in authority underestimated the literary gifts of 
William Tyndale. These gifts consisted in a natural vigour of 
expression and an extraordinary capacity for popularization. 
At the same time as Tyndale was able, in the popular view, to 
overcome antagonists as strong as Thomas More, he managed 
to convey to the common people theological views that were to 
leave their mark upon the whole of English Protestantism. 

One of the men in authority who failed to appreciate Tyn- 
dale’s potentialities was Cuthbert Tonstall, Bishop of London, 
Erasmus’s great friend, whom Thomas More in his Utopia de- 
scribed as “‘doubtless out of comparison’’. Tyndale sought an 
interview with him in 1523, petitioning a place in his household. 
This is his own account: 


I got me to London and through the acquaintance of my 
master came to Sir Harry Guildford, the king’s grace’s controller, 
and brought him an oration of Isocrates, which I had translated 
out of Greek into English, and desired him to speak to my lord of 
London for me; which he also did, and to go to him myself; 
which I also did and delivered my pistle to a servant of his own, 
one William Hebblethwaite, a man of mine old acquaintance. 
But God, which knoweth what is within hypocrites, saw that I 
was beguiled and that that counsel was not the next way unto my 
purpose. And therefore he got me no favour in my lord’s sight. 
Whereupon my lord answered me, his house was full, he had 
more than he could well find, and advised me to seek in London, 
where he said I could not lack a service. 


A year later Tyndale was in Germany having his New 
Testament printed at the expense of the London merchants, 
and subsequently smuggled over to England. Tonstall again 
underestimated Tyndale. He merely ordered a ceremonious 
burning of a few copies at St Paul’s Cross, preaching the sermon 
himself against “‘certain children of iniquity”. He also sent an 
injunction to his archdeacons ordering them to call in within 
thirty days all copies that they found. Archbishop Warham 
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followed the same policy at Canterbury and spent £62 95. 4d. 
buying up copies. 

In comparison with the violence of the times and the policy 
adopted in certain parts of the Continent, Tonstall’s measures 
were moderate. They served only to put Tyndale on his mettle. 
Neat little copies of his translation continued to flow into the 
country, finding eager readers in Cambridge University, Lon- 
don and the Eastern counties. A few people were imprisoned 
for selling them but were generally freed upon their willingness 
to throw publicly a copy into the fire or carry a faggot for its 
burning. Tyndale moved among the great German reformers. 
His reforming zeal was roused by what he witnessed in Ger- 
many and his courage strengthened by the popularity of his 
book in England. He had started on the course which was to 
make of him the demagogue of the English Reformation. 

What helped him to succeed was his vigour of style. This 
came from his temperament, which was tenacious, rebellious 
and strongly impressed by significant details. His peculiar cast 
of mind is indicated by the effect left on him by the execution of 
Sir Thomas Hitton. More’s account is this: 


Now to the intent that ye may somewhat see what good 
Christian faith Sir Thomas Hitton was of, this new saint of Tyn- 
dale’s canonization, in whose burning Tyndale so gaily glorieth. 
. . . I shall somewhat shew you what wholesome heresies this 
holy martyr held. First ye shall understand that he was a priest, 
and falling to Luther’s sect, and after that to the sect of friar 
Huskin and Zwinglius, cast off matins and mass and all divine 
service, and so became an apostle, sent to and fro between our 
English heretics beyond the sea and such as were here at home. 


More goes on to describe how Hitton was suspected of thiev- 
ing clothes from the hedges at Gravesend and subsequently dis- 
covered with letters ‘‘written from evangelical brethren here 
unto the evengelical heretics beyond the sea’’. He was brought 
before Archbishop Warham and Bishop Fisher, delivered to the 
secular authorities and burned. 

Tyndale’s impressionable mind was deeply affected by such 
incidents, which rankled in his memory, and caused outbursts 
of anger every time he wrote. His works are filled with bitter 
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allusions to people, stories and abuses with which he generally 
possessed only secondhand acquaintance. It is thus that he 
writes against St John Fisher in The Obedience of a Christian 
Man: 


As once a crafty thief, when he was espied and followed, cried 
unto the people “‘Stop the thief! Stop the thief!’ and as many, to 
begin withal, cast first in another man’s teeth that which he 
feareth should be laid to his own charge; even so Rochester 
layeth to Martin Luther’s charge the slaying and murdering of 
Christian men, because they will not believe in his doctrine: 
which thing Rochester and his brethren have not ceased to do 
now these certain hundred years, with such malice that, when 
they be dead, they rage, burning their bodies; of which some 
they themselves of likelihood killed before secretly. And because 
that all the world knoweth that Martin Luther slayeth no man, 
but killeth only with the spiritual word, the word of God, such 
cankered consciences as Rochester hath; neither persecuteth, but 
suffereth persecution; yet Rochester with a goodly argument, 
proveth that he would do it if he could! And mark, I pray you, 
what an orator he is, and how vehemently he persuadeth it! 
Martin Luther had burned the pope’s decretals ; a manifest sign, 
saith he, that he would have burned the pope’s holiness also, if he 
had had him! A like argument, which I suppose to be rather true 
I make: Rochester and his holy brethren have burnt Christ’s 
testament; an evident sign, verily, that they would have burnt 
Christ himself also, if they had had him !! 


Such a temperament is very often guided by a single pur- 
pose. Tyndale’s purpose was to fight the system that he be- 
lieved to be the cause of all the distress he witnessed, to fight it 
by appealing to the crowd. He succeeded because he possessed 
a remarkable gift for popularization. 

His style was racy even when treating the most theological 
subjects. For instance, to prove that the Blessed Eucharist is 
meant to be no more than a promise of salvation he says: 


Now when the words of the testament and promises are 
spoken over the bread “This is my body that shall be broken for 
you”, “This is my blood that shall be shed for you”, they confirm 
the faith: but much more when the sacrament is seen with the 


1 Doctrinal Treatises. Cambridge, 1848, pp. 220-1. 
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eyes and the bread broken, the wine poured out or looked on; 
and yet more when I taste it and smell it. As ye see when a man 
maketh a promise to another with light words between them- 
selves, and as they be departed, he to whom the promise is made 
beginneth to doubt whether the other spake earnestly or mocked, 
and doubteth whether he will remember his promise to bide by it 
or not: but when any man speaketh with advisement and delib- 
eration, the words are then more credible; but yet if he swear, it 
confirmeth the thing more; and yet the more if he strike hands, 
if he give earnest, if he call record, if he give his hand-writing and 
seal it, so is the promise more and more believed. For the heart 
gathereth ‘“‘Lo, he spake with advisement and deliberation ; and 
with good sadness he sware; he clapped hands, called records, 
and put to his hand and seal: the man cannot be so feigned with- 
out the fear of God, as to deny all this; shame shall make him 
bide by his promise, though he were such a man that I could not 
compel him if he would deny it.” If a young man break a ring 
between him and a maid, doth not the fact testify and make a 
presumption to all men, that his heart meant as his words 
spake? 
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The reference to the young man and the maid is a typical 
device by which Tyndale brought his point home to the ordin- 
ary person. His treatises, answers and pamphlets are full of such 
homely allusions. “‘And with this sacrament he (as it were) 
clucketh to them, as an hen doth for her chickens, to gather 


them under the wings of his mercy.” “‘For the Holy Ghost is no 


dumb God, nor no God that goeth a mumming.” “And as for 
them that be dead (the Mass) is as profitable unto them as is a 
candle in a lanthern without light unto them that walk by the 
way in dark night; and as the gospel song in Latin is unto them 
that understand none at all, and as a sermon preached to them 
that is dead and heareth it not.” 

The most powerful allusions, however, are to the abuses of 
the times. Tyndale was not alone in using this method of per- 
suasion. Especially since Boccaccio’s Decameron and Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales people had learnt to enjoy scandal, above all 
when the Church was implicated. Even St Thomas More had 
laughed at the friars, the ‘‘veriest vagabonds that be’’. But Tyn- 
dale did not share More’s good humour. He was vindictive. 
1 A Brief Declaration of the Sacraments. 
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Works such as the Practice of Prelates stirred up all the ill-feeling 
left from Lollardism. It rekindled a class-hatred that had found 
its bitterness in the devastating effects of the Black Death. “If 
eternal life be due unto the pilled traditions of lousy friars, 
where is the testament become that God made unto us in 
Christ’s blood?’ ““What helpeth it also that the priest, when he 
goeth to mass, disguiseth himself with a great part of the passion 
of Christ, and playeth out the rest under silence, with signs and 
proffers, with nodding, becking and mowing, as it were jacka- 
napes, when neither he himself neither any man else wotteth 
what he meaneth?” And so Tyndale refers to all the practices 
that had coloured mediaeval life, linking them to the doubtful 
conduct of the priests, and inferring with customary bitterness 
that the common people were being hoodwinked. 

It was his mission to make them see. (His last words on the 
scaffold were ‘“Lord, open the King of England’s eyes.’’) To do 
this he would give them the complete text of the Bible. 

The account of Tyndale’s Bible is a story in itself. Indeed, 
this translation provides his chief claim to remembrance. But 
we do not always realize how much it was a work of propa- 
ganda meant to bring over the masses to the side of the Re- 
formers. It was not only a translation but also a popularization. 
Of policy Tyndale used the familiar idiom, e.g. ‘“We sailed away 
from Philippos after the ester holydays’’ (Acts xx, 6); “‘on a 
Sondaye”’ (Rev. i, 10). He was not afraid of colloquialisms such 
as ‘“Then said the serpent unto the woman ‘Tush, ye shall not 
die’”; ‘And the Lord was with Joseph and he was a lucky 
fellow” ; “When ye pray bable not much” ; “‘a void ground and 
a roaring wilderness’’.? 

Tyndale followed the example of Erasmus and Luther in 
adding copious marginal glosses. Here again we notice the 
effort to captivate the people. “How shall I curse whom God 
curseth not.” (““The pope can tell how.’’) “Neither bring the 
hire of a whore nor the price of a dog in to the house of the Lord 
thy God.”’ (“‘The pope will take tribute of them yet and bishops 
and abbots desire no better tenants’’). “And they blessed Re- 
becca.” (“‘To bless a man’s neighbour is to pray for him and to 
wish him good; not to wag two fingers over him’’). In his little 
1 See The English Bible, by Sir Herbert Grierson ; 1947; pp. 11-12. 
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book on the English Bible Sir Herbert Grierson has quoted 
many other such notes, which easily account for the early 
success Tyndale’s translation won among the merchants who 
financed its publication and indeed among all the apprentices 
and small men of the town. 

Pierre Janelle has drawn a striking contrast between Tyn- 
dale and Gardner.! He confirms the view that Tyndale was a 
successful radical. He possessed all the qualities of a violent 
revolutionary: singularity of purpose, tenacity, appeal to the 
mob, vigour and a facility in clothing every cry in the garb of an 
honest ideal. From the literary point of view, he was the 
Cobbett of the sixteenth century. Had he been accorded the 
latitude that Cobbett enjoyed three centuries later he would 
have been a most powerful leader. As it was, he was con- 
strained to write most of his works abroad. But if this circum- 
stance prevented him from gaining immediate popularity (no- 
body knew at the time who wrote the New Testament of 1525) 
it made his influence far deeper and far more powerful. For it 
brought him into contact with Martin Luther. It turned a 
headstrong unknown graduate of Oxford and Cambridge intoa 
theologian who was, chiefly because of his literary ability, to 
leave his mark upon English Protestantism. 

Lollardism had been a social uprising rather than a theo- 
logical movement. Nevertheless, Wiclife had had the same mo- 
tive as Tyndale in producing a version of the Vulgate, a motive 
expressed in Tyndale’s boast: “to cause a boy that driveth the 
plough to read the Scriptures for himself.” It was the first 
attack upon the mediaeval homily in which the ploughboy had 
appropriate biblical passages translated and explained to him. 
It was the first affront to the Church as the interpreter of Scrip- 
ture and the guardian of Tradition. 

But even if Henry IV’s act De Heretico Comburendo had not 
frightened the Lollards into silence, the theological implica- 
tions of the heresy would probably have left little effect, and but 
for Erasmus’ New Testament the movement towards indepen- 
dence of interpretation might not have survived. Here was a 
book, dedicated by permission to the Pope, that opened up new 
vistas for scholars. With its neat columns of Greek and Latin 

1 [Angleterre Catholique a la veille du Schisme. (Beauchesne, 1935); pp. 318-19. 
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texts and abundant notes it emerged unintentionally as a rival 
to the Vulgate, which was to enable future biblical studies to 
become real works of scholarship. 

Following the new translation came new and profound 
studies of the Fathers. In the autumn of 1516 nine volumes of 
Jerome were published and dedicated to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Before he died Erasmus produced editions of 
Cyprian, Arnobius, Hilary, Jerome, Chrysostom, Irenaeus, 
Athanasius, Ambrose, Augustine, Lactantius, Alger, Basil, 
Haymo and Origen. 

Luther’s German translation of the Bible appeared in 1522. 
His Old Testament was from the Hebrew and the New Testa- 
ment from the text of Erasmus. It was thus that Tyndale, who 
had already proved himself an accomplished Greek scholar, had 
at his disposal not only the Vulgate and the English homilies 
that Hereford and Purvey had used but also Erasmus’s text, 
Luther’s text and all the latest editions of the Fathers. He was 
able to learn Hebrew in time to revise his translation of the New 
Testament in 1535. He was fully equipped to produce work that 
would be accepted as scholarly, even though uninspired by the 
spirit of submission that had marked the labours of Erasmus. 

Thomas More has shown how far Tyndale’s work was deter- 
mined by theological preoccupation. In June 1529 he published 
A dialogue of Sir Thomas More knight . . . wherein he treated divers 
matters, as of the veneration and worship of images and relics, praying to 
saints and going on pilgrimage, with many other things touching the 
pestilent sect of Luther and Tyndale, by the one begun in Saxony and by 
the other labored to be brought into England. He began by question- 
ing Tyndale’s right to publish a translation of the New Testa- 
ment. Then he accused Tyndale of introducing new words be- 
cause of their theological significance. 

The controversy which arose over More’s list of words is 
interesting for it shows how Tyndale was making good use of his 
scholarship to carry out the work of the Reformation. Take, for 
instance, the quarrel over the word “‘church’’. There is no doubt 
that “congregation” is a more accurate translation of ecclesia 
than “church”. But More pointed out that accuracy was not 
Tyndale’s motive in choosing the word “‘congregation’’. All he 
wanted was to lessen the authority of the hierarchy because of 

Vol. xxxii Zz 
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the abuses that he witnessed. The same motive lay behind trans- 
lating presbyter first by ‘‘senior”’ and then by “‘elder”’ rather than 
by “priest”. Here again scholarship was on Tyndale’s side, even 
the authority of More’s “darling Erasmus’’, but there had not 
been the implications behind Erasmus’s translation that More 
observed behind the work of Tyndale. 

Other substitutions were “repentance” for ‘‘penance”, 
“knowledge” (i.e. acknowledge) for ‘‘confession’’, “‘favour’’ for 
“‘grace”’, “love” for “‘charity”’, and “image” for “‘idol”’: all terms 
that implied criticism of the contemporary Church system and 
were to shape the whole course of the Reformation. Behind this 
choice of words we perceive all the theological arguments of 
Luther who in Germany was accomplishing the task that Tyn- 
dale was performing in England. We see how important was 
Tyndale’s association with Luther, and why More refused after 
a while to argue with Tyndale ad rem. More realized what 
Tyndale was anxious to destroy. Whereas he had admired the 
vast erudition of Erasmus, Tyndale’s precursor, he feared that 
of Tyndale because he was well acquainted with the new forces 
that were surging in the commercial world, with the social un- 
rest and anti-clericalism that Tyndale was only too anxious to 
encourage. 

The rest of Tyndale’s work is devoted to this work of sub- 
version. He answers and refutes, writes prologues, notes and 
defences, all with a view to bringing about the Reformation. 
Throughout his work he essays to knit scholarship with popular 
appeal, as in the prologue to the gospel of St Matthew: 


In the old Testament the temporal heads and rulers of the 
Jews, which had governance over the lay or common people, are 
called elders, as ye may see in the four evangelists. Out of which 
custom Paul in his epistle, and also Peter, called the prelates and 
spiritual governors which are bishops and priests, elders. Now 
whether ye call them elders or priests, it is to me all one, so that 
ye understand that they be officers and servants to the word of 
God: unto the which all men, both high and low, that will not 
rebel against Christ, must obey, as long they preach and rule 
truly, and no longer. 


It is this harmony between scholarship and popular appeal 
that has made the Protestant English Bible a literary master- 
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piece. Bagster’s Hexapla shows how much the Revised Version 
owes to Tyndale: words such as “beautiful”, “peacemakers” 
and ‘‘Jehovah”’ for instance, as well as various literary construc- 
tions were borrowed by the translators from Tyndale. But had 
Tonstall taken Tyndale in hand when he visited him in 
London, perhaps we should have possessed an English Bible as 
beautifully written as Tyndale’s—but it would have been 
written by an English Erasmus, a popular scholar on the 
Catholic side. 


SEBASTIAN ReEpmonp, A.A. 





THE VICARS APOSTOLIC OF ENGLAND 
IX. MISCELLANEA 


TUDY of the complete list of the Vicars Apostolic brings 

to light some interesting facts about them, and what follows 
is a collation of miscellaneous details concerning some of them. 
These may perhaps be thought to be ¢rivia, but they are not 
without their own interest, and they help to make the Vicars 
Apostolic ‘‘come alive’ to some extent. In fact it is hardly too 
much to say that the recording of them is one of the main 
objects of this series of articles. 

One of the first things that attracts attention is the fact that 
no less than eight of these men were converts, though most 
of the eight were converted in their boyhood and some of 
them were sent to a Catholic school at so early an age that one 
can hardly speak of an intellectual “‘conversion” in regard to 
them. But all of these were still Protestants after they had 
reached “‘the age of reason” and so are technically converts. 
The bishops in question are Richard Smith, who had the whole 
of England as his Vicariate, Leyburn, Challoner, Bramston, 
and Griffiths of the London District, Ellis and Baggs of the 
Western District, and Walsh of the Midlands. Five of these, in 
most cases because of mixed marriages, were sent originally to 
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Protestant schools, but were subsequently removed to Catholic 
schools while still very young (generally on the death of the 
Protestant parent) ; but the remaining three, Smith, Ellis, and 
Bramston, made the change of religion in adult age. Both 
Smith and Bramston were definitely adults when converted, 
for Smith had been an undergraduate at Oxford in Elizabeth’s 
reign until he found it impossible to continue to conform to the 
State religion; while Bramston was a Protestant lawyer. Ellis, 
too, seems to have had a ‘“‘real”’ conversion, since his departure 
from Westminster School to Douay was on his own initiative, 
and none of his family preceded or followed him into the 
Church. 

It was to be expected that many of the bishops would 
be chosen from amongst the heads of the Catholic colleges, and 
in fact ten of them come in that category, but it is surprising 
to find that during the period of more than a century during 
which Douay was the principal English college abroad only 
three of its Presidents became Vicars Apostolic: Leyburn of 
London, and James Smith and William Gibson, both of the 
Northern District. The remaining seven date from the sub- 
sequent fifty years (1800-1850) when there were four such 
colleges.1 Thus Poynter and Griffiths of the London District, 
and Stapleton of the Midlands, were all Presidents of St 
Edmund’s, Ware; Wiseman and Baggs were:both Rectors of 
the English College in Rome; while Walsh had been President 
of Oscott, and Briggs President of Ushaw. 

While on the subject of the colleges it is worth mentioning 
that Douay trained far more of the bishops than any other 
college, twenty-one of them having pursued their ecclesiastical 
studies there. Of the remainder, four (Richard Smith, Wiseman, 
Baggs, and Riddell) were educated at the English College in 
Rome; four (Penswick, Briggs, George Brown, and Hogarth) 
at Ushaw; two (Griffiths and Walsh) at St Edmund’s, Ware; 
two (Wareing and Mostyn) at Oscott; and one each (Berington 
and Bramston) at Paris and Lisbon respectively.2 Many of the 
Vicars Apostolic had also spent very many years as professors 
in one or other of the colleges. The Paris college, mentioned 


1 Not including those in Spain and Portugal. 
2 The Regulars, of course, were trained in their own religious houses. 
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above in connexion with Berington, is much less widely known 
than the others, but it also played its share in fitting future 
bishops for their task. This small college was dedicated to St 
Gregory. 

St Gregory’s,! which was founded in 1667 and survived 
until 1786, existed for the purpose of enabling a few picked 
Englishmen (there were never more than six there at a time) to 
pursue a complete course of theological studies at the Sorbonne 
in order to obtain a doctorate in theology. In its 120 years of 
existence it produced thirty-two doctors, but even apart from 
that it performed invaluable services in the realm of higher 
studies and had a marked influence on the main body of the 
clergy. Its inception was due to the zeal of Thomas Carre, who 
was chaplain to the Augustinian nuns in Paris, and who took 
advantage of the arrival there of two priests from Douay (one 
of whom was Bonaventure Giffard, the future Vicar Apostolic) 
who wished to pursue higher studies. He thereupon purchased 
the property which was to develop into the College. The course 
of studies was extremely long and arduous, for as a rule it 
took ten years’ study to gain the doctorate, and in this process 
there were three stages. First the student had to become a 
Bachelor of Divinity, then he proceeded to the Licentiate, and 
finally to the Doctorate; and these involved numerous public 
examinations and “‘disputations’’. Thus as a Licentiate he had 
three disputations to undergo, and these lasted six, ten, and 
twelve hours respectively. Thus by the time he received the 
coveted doctor’s cap the student had well earned it. Such was 
St Gregory’s, and it is mentioned here because we find that 
five of the Vicars Apostolic went through the course there, all 
save one (James Smith) successfully taking their doctorate. 
These five were Giffard of the London District (whom we have 
seen to have been one of the first two students there), James 
Smith, V.A. of the Northern District, and three future Vicars 
of the Midland District ; Witham, Stonor, and Berington. All of 
these, with the exception of Smith, spent over eleven years there. 
The reader may be both amused and at the same time edified 
by an entry in the Register under the year 1697 relating to the 


1 The complete register of the College has been published in Cath. Rec. Soc., 
Vol. XIX, from which the details in the text are derived. 
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future and formidable Bishop Stonor. It was the beginning of 
his second year there, and he was nineteen. The entry states that 
he had “given offence in ye house by his frequent not rising in 
due time”’ and by having been too free in defending opinions on 
Grace which were considered to be too harsh. But it adds that 
in order to remove the offence before receiving the Tonsure, 
he voluntarily acknowledged in the presence of all, “‘1st his 
shameful negligence in not rising in due time in ye morning, 
which, he said, he always condemned in himself, and resolved 
by God’s grace to amend for the future; 2nd his indiscretion in 
maintaining some particular opinions . . . (and) he promised he 
would not take soe much liberty for the future, and that he 
would defend nothing which sounded more harsh than ye 
ordinary Thomisticall Doctrine.’”’ He took his Doctorate in 
1714 and became Vicar Apostolic in the following year when 
only thirty-seven. 

It has been noted in these articles from time to time that 
various Vicars Apostolic suffered imprisonment. Actually seven 
of them thus suffered for the Faith, four of the early bishops 
and three of the later ones; the former in England, the latter 
in France. The four imprisoned in England were Bishop (the 
first of the Vicars Apostolic, who as noted in a previous article 
was three times in gaol, twice under Elizabeth and once under 
James I), and Leyburn, Giffard, and Ellis, all of whom were 
arrested in 1688 at the outbreak of the Revolution. On this 
occasion James Smith of the Northern District was the only 
Vicar Apostolic to escape imprisonment. Giffard, like Bishop, 
was three times in prison. The three later Vicars to suffer in 
this way were Poynter, Stapelton, and Thomas Smith,? all of 
whom were arrested in France during the French Revolution, 
and endured from eighteen months to twoyears in gaol. In actual 
fact an eighth Vicar Apostolic saw the inside of a prison, though 
not on account of the Faith. This was none other than Bishop 
Ullathorne, who, as is well known, spent a period of ten days 
in Warwick Gaol for debt. He was, of course, in no sense to 
blame; for he was merely a shareholder (on behalf of one of 
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1 It will be remembered that there were three Smiths amongst the Vicars 
Apostolic: Richard (1625-1655), who had all England as his Vicariate; James 
(1688-1712) of the Northern District ; and Thomas (1821-1831) also of the North. 
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the missions) in a banking company which went bankrupt, 
thus rendering the shareholders liable for a large amount. 
Not having any means of paying, and refusing to allow any 
appeal to the public, the Bishop was sent to prison; but on the 
legality of the proceedings being challenged he was speedily 
released. The incident, though unpleasant for the Bishop, was 
not without its lighter aspect, for Dr. Ullathorne had often been 
heard to remark that the clergy would never learn prudence 
in financial matters until some of them had been sent to prison 
for debt! There was thus much amusement amongst his clergy 
at the turn events had taken. 

It has already been noted that all the Vicars of the Western 
District (except Dr Baggs) were regulars. In all there were 
eleven regular Vicars Apostolic, nine of them in the Western 
District, one in the Northern, and one in the Welsh; and these 
eleven were made up of seven Benedictines, three Franciscans, 
and one Dominican (Williams of the Northern District). Of 
the Benedictines, five (Ellis, York, Sharrock, Ullathorne, and 
Joseph Brown) belonged to St Gregory’s (now at Downside), 
while Bishop Walmesley came from St Edmund’s, Paris (now 
at Woolhampton), and Bishop Baines from St Lawrence’s, 
Ampleforth. The three Franciscans were Bishops Prichard, Col- 
lingridge, and Hendren. Two of the Regulars were ruling their 
Vicariates when the Hierarchy was restored in 1850, and were 
appointed to be bishops of dioceses: Ullathorne becoming 
Bishop of Birmingham, and Brown Bishop of Newport and 
Menevia. 

It will have been noticed, too, that in a surprising number 
of cases Vicars Apostolic were related to each other. Thus 
there was an instance of an uncle and his nephew ruling at the 
same time: Dr Benjamin Petre of the London District (1734- 
1758) being the uncle of Dr Francis Petre of the Northern 
District (1752-1775). Also two brothers ruled at the same 
time: Bishops James and Thomas Talbot, the former in the 
London District (1781-1790) and the latter in the Midlands 
(1778-1795) ; while perhaps even more striking is the fact that 
another pair of brothers, Matthew and William Gibson, ruled 
the same District (the Northern) in succession, the former from 
1780 to 1790 and the latter from 1790 to 1821. Lastly it may be 
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mentioned that when Bishop Gregory Sharrock of the Western 
District applied for a coadjutor he was given his own younger 
brother Jerome. As Jerome had already succeeded Gregory as 
Superior of St Gregory’s monastery, it would indeed have been 
remarkable if he had also succeeded to him in the Western 
District, though to have two Bishops Sharrock living in the same 
place at the same time (one as coadjutor) would probably have led 
to no little confusion.! As it was, however, the younger brother 
could not be induced to accept his nomination to the episcopate.” 

And finally that brings us to the question of coadjutors. 
The reader will hardly have failed tonotice how often coadjutors 
have found mention in these articles, and indeed it is very 
striking how the bishops constantly asked for a coadjutor, often 
very shortly after their own consecration. It seems to have been 
recognized as the regular procedure. In consequence many of 
the coadjutors had to serve in that capacity for lengthy periods 
before succeeding to their Vicariate. Thus, Challoner was 
eighteen years coadjutor to Petre, Sharrock was for seventeen 
years coadjutor to Walmesley, and the latter had himself been 
fourteen years coadjutor to York. But the record in this respect 
was held by James Talbot, who was coadjutor to Challoner 
for no less than twenty-two years. It may be said that a coadju- 
tor was invariably applied for except in those cases in which 
the bishop died suddenly and unexpectedly and when a bishop 
was transferred to another District, thus leaving his own Dis- 
trict unexpectedly vacant. Excluding such cases and also the 
appointment to a newly created Vicariate (as in 1688 and in 
1840), there are scarcely any exceptions to the general rule 
that there was always a coadjutor to succeed. In point of fact 
twenty-two coadjutors did so succeed. On the other hand there 
is not a single instance of an Auxiliary® Bishop being appointed, 
in marked contrast to present-day practice. 


1 But a case of this kind did actually happen in Scotland, where Bishop John 
Chisholm of the Highland District (1792-1814) had as coadjutor and was suc- 
ceeded by his younger brother, Aeneas Chisholm (1814-1818). 

2 Moreover, Bishop Witham’s brother, Robert (President of Douay) was many 
times put forward for a bishopric, but always declined it; and Bishop Giffard’s 
brother Andrew was actually appointed by Rome, but also declined it. 

8 The word “‘coadjutor” is used in this article to denote one who has right of 
succession, and “auxiliary” to denote one who has not that right; as this is the 
customary, though not the technically correct, use of those words. 
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One is naturally led to seek the reason for this constant 
desire for coadjutors, which seems the more strange in view of 
the great poverty of practically all the bishops and the strain 
that must have been put on their resources by the maintenance 
of an assistant. One explanation undoubtedly was that the 
bishops had no Chapters to appoint a Vicar-Capitular if a 
vacancy should occur; and furthermore the comparative 
difficulty of communication with Rome in those days meant 
that such a vacancy would probably be of long duration. 
Possibly we can see another reason in the advice given by 
Challoner when consulted by Dr. Walton of the Northern 
District who wanted to resign his coadjutorship to Bishop 
Petre. Dr. Challoner urged him not to resign “lest the Regulars 
might intrude themselves into the succession, which would 
certainly not be for the benefit of the clergy nor of the mission 
in general’. And the dying advice of Bishop Thomas Smith of 
the Northern District to his successor, Dr Penswick, was that 
he should ask for a coadjutor at once, so as to avoid the possibility 
of an interregnum. But in any case shortly before 1758 Propa- 
ganda had instructed the Vicars Apostolic on the necessity of 
providing for the government of their districts in the event of 
their death, either by obtaining coadjutors or by appointing 
Vicars for that purpose. And yet another motive for seeking a 
coadjutor lay in the fact that such an application gave the 
bishop a good chance of choosing his own successor, as he 
always suggested a name (generally three names) to Rome, 
though sometimes his fellow-bishops also submitted a terna. 
But this meant that the body of the clergy never had a voice 
in the selection of their bishops, and although the practice was 
universal ever since the setting up of Vicariates, yet after the 
granting of Catholic Emancipation it came to be greatly 
resented by the clergy, and this came to a head when Bishop 
Bramston of the London District “‘nominated’’ Dr Griffiths 
as his successor. In penal times there was much to be said for 
this system, but by the time of Dr Griffiths’ appointment in 
1833 that state of affairs had passed away. But nothing was 
done in the matter, despite the repeated protests of the clergy, 
until the restoration of the Hierarchy, and the desire for a 
change to a more orthodox system of appointments was one of 
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the reasons why so many of the clergy wished the restoration 
of the Hierarchy to be brought about. 

And with that we must bring to a close this brief and slight 
sketch of the line of Vicars Apostolic, without whose labours 
and courage and zeal the great progress that has been made 
by the Church in this land in modern times could not have 
taken place. Theirs was an uphill and, for most of the time, an 
apparently fruitless task, yet all the while the seed which they 
so carefully tended was growing, and the harvest of their toil 
is now being reaped. None knew better than they that only 
with God’s help could their work prosper, but they trusted in 
that help and they have gone to God with full hands. Euntes 
ibant et flebant, mittentes semina sua. Venientes autem venient cum 
exultatione, portantes manipulos suos. 

Dom Basit HEMPHILL, O.S.B. 























QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
EUCHARISTIC BENEDICTION A PRIESTLY BLESSING? 


One often hears from the pulpit an exhortation to attend 
Benediction, which is explained to be far superior to any other 
blessing since it is Our Lord rather than the priest who is bless- 
ing the people. Is this a correct way of speaking? (V. R.) 















REPLY 


Mediator Det, 20 November, 1947; Eng. tr. C.T.S. (Canon 
Smith) n. 143: What an excellent and salutary devotion! As the 
faithful bow their heads in veneration the priest raises up the 
Bread of angels towards heaven and, making the sign of the 
Cross with It over them, entreats the heavenly Father graci- 
ously to look upon His Son crucified for love of us, and for His 
sake and through Him who willed to become our Redeemer 
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and our brother, to pour out His supernatural gifts upon those 
whom the Blood of the spotless Lamb has redeemed. 

i. Since the rite itself had its origin in popular devotion, the 
popular understanding of its meaning is by no means to be neg- 
lected, and it does seem that the generality of the faithful take 
this to be as explained in the question, a meaning which is sup- 
ported by works such as The Catholic Dictionary: ‘“The Congre- 
gation of Rites orders this Benediction to be given in silence; 
probably to show that it is not the earthly but the Eternal Priest 
who in this rite blesses and sanctifies His people.’”? 

The usual commentators De Benedictionibus* do not explain 
the difference between this and other Benedictions, but by not 
including it under priestly blessings in general, and by dealing 
with it under a distinct heading, it seems that they regard it 
as something sut generis. 

A few official texts support, perhaps, this meaning, by de- 
scribing the blessing in terms such as “‘benedictionem imperti- 
tur” “in impertienda benedictione”’,* or “‘ccum Sacramento in 
pyxide . . . facit signum crucis super populum nihil dicens’’.® 

ii. Whilst agreeing that this blessing may be sui generis, and 
without by any means holding the view given under (i) to be 
necessarily incorrect, it seems to us that it belongs essentially to 
the category of blessings of which the priest is the minister, as 
canon 1274, §2, states: “*. .. minister vero benedictionis Euchar- 
tisicae est solus sacerdos, nec eam impertire diaconus po- 
test... .”’ The commentators, without expressly adverting to the 
point under discussion, usually write of the priest blessing the 
people with the sacred Host, exactly as they do of the priest 
blessing the people with a relic or with his hand, e.g. “‘*. . . pop- 
luum benedicere potest, sive manu, si intra ecclesiam com- 
muniones dandae fuerunt, sive cum pyxide, cum ab infirmo re- 
fecto in ecclesiam redux est.’® The Clementine instruction, 
§31, reads: ‘Il celebrante . . . prendera . . . l’Ostensorio et dara 
con esso la benedizione al populo,” and it would seem that the 
words of the Ritual ‘‘facit signum crucis super populum” mean 
actually no more than “‘benedicit populo”’. 


? Tue CLercy Review, 1941, XX, p. 361. 


* Addis & Scannell, 1909, p. 84. 3 E.g. Dict. Droit Canon., II, col. 349. 
* Ritus Servandus, p. 15; Decreta Authentica, IV, p. 114. 


5 Rituale Romanum, IV, iv, 23 and 26. ® Periodica, 1929, p. 171. 
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Explaining a benediction or a blessing in general, and with 
no explicit reference to Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, 
the official commentator in Decreta Autenica, IV, p. 360, defines 
it as “‘precatio quaedam qua aliqua sanctitas confertur, et illa 
proprie dicitur quae fit nomine Ecclesiae, et ex auctoritate a 
Deo ei concessa, quando nempe quis ratione sui muneris, quo 
fungitur, petit a Deo ut vel personis vel rebus bona conveni- 
entia tribuat. . . . Deo itaque operante in ministerio sacerdotali 
benedictio Ecclesiastica suum sortitur effectum; non quidem 
ex opere operato ad instar Sacramentorum, sed ex vi precum 
Ecclesiae. . . ..’ Though no words are prescribed to be used when 
giving this Benediction, it is notable how the description of the 
rite in Mediator Dei, which stresses the priest’s entreaty, is in per- 
fect accord with the general notion of a blessing. Fr Hanssens, 
S.J., commenting on this text of the encyclical, writes: “‘. . . 
immo etiam in benedictione eucharistica, sicut in ceteris bene- 
dictionibus, in quibus manu, vel sacratissimae crucis reliquia, 
vel alia re sancta fideles benedicit, ipse sacerdos benedictionis 
minister est, etsi in ea danda rem sacratissimam adhibet, ipsum 
corpus Christi Domini.’ 


NupTiAL MAss AND BLESSING 


Tue CiLercy REviEw, 1945, XXV, p. 176, states the pros 
and cons on the question whether the newly wed at a nuptial 
Mass may enter the sanctuary in order to receive the nuptial 
blessing. What is not clear is whether the bride and bridegroom 
should be actually inside the sanctuary during the whole of the 
nuptial Mass; this certainly seems to be the custom in most 


churches. It would be interesting to know how this custom came 
about. (P. N. A.) 


REPLY 


Some writers on the subject, in order to preserve as far as 
possible their preference for excluding the couple from the sanc- 


1 Periodica, 1948, p. 83. 
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tuary, direct them to come within the sanctuary only for the 
blessing.t Our own view is that they may remain within the 
sanctuary throughout the Mass. This is, as our correspondent 
states, customary in most churches, a custom which in this 
country is traced back to at least four centuries. A ritual printed 
at Douay in 1610 reads: ‘‘Finitis orationibus quae dicebantur 
super eos prostratos ad gradum altaris, et introductis illis in pres- 
byterium (scilicet inter chorum et altare) ex parte Ecclesiae 
australi, et statuta muliere a dextris viri (videlicet inter ipsum et 
altare) incipiatur Missa.’’? It is a reasonable custom, assuming 
the nuptial blessing to be an exception to the rule excluding 
laity from the sanctuary, since otherwise the parties will have to 
make some rather embarrassing journeys from their places in 
the nave to the foot of the altar. Those commentators who pre- 
fer the couple to be outside the sanctuary even for the nuptial 
blessing allow an exception if a bishop is the celebrant. The 
best modern writer on the Pontifical is Nabuco, who, correctly in 
our view, recommends the parties to be on the sanctuary 
throughout the Mass: ‘“‘Sedes pro sponsis locentur quatuor vel 
quinque passus ab altari ne impediant episcopum et ministros. 

. Stricto iure sponsi (et non sponsa sola) ad altare accedunt 
pro matrimonio et pro duabus benedictionibus intra missam, 
reliquo tempore ad loca sua recedunt extra presbyterium. Usus 
tamen receptus est prout exposuimus, nam si genuflexoria locen- 
tur extra chorum, sponsi tenentur ter ad altare accedere, prae- 
terea extra presbyterium nequeunt Eucharistiam convenienter 
recipere.”’3 

Our view is supported by an interesting private reply, S.R.C., 
20 November, 1940,4 which denies that parents and relatives 
may also be within the sanctuary for the nuptial Mass, and 
therefore by implication seems to assert that the parties may be 
there. The reply is not dealing exclusively with a pontifical Mass. 

Granted the variety of views on the whole subject, it is for 
the parish priest, unless there is a local diocesan ruling, to make 
what rules he thinks proper about the position of the bridal 
couple for the blessing and Mass. 


1 Cf. Dunne, The Ritual Explained. p. 133. 

? THe CLerGy REVIEW, 1939, XVI, p. 129 
5 Pontificalis Romani Expositio, IIT, pp. 345 oe 360 n. 188. 
* Bouscaren, Digest Supplement 1948, p. 167. 
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RESPONSES AT MAss WiTHOUT SERVER 


It is suggested by some that, on analogy with the rule re- 
quiring the celebrant to say “‘manibus meis” instead of “‘mani- 
bus tuis”” when he himself answers the Suscipiat, he should say 
“Et cum spiritu meo” for the response to “Dominus vobis- 
cum”’. Is this correct? (X.) 


REPLY 


Relying on the rubrics in Rit. Celebr. Miss., TV, 2, and VII, 
7, which direct the celebrant to say the Kyrie nine times and to 
say the Suscipiat when no response is given by those assisting, the 
rubricians formulate a rule that the celebrant says all the re- 
sponses when, for grave reasons, he has to celebrate Mass with- 
out a server who can answer. §.R.C., 4 September, 1875, n. 
3368.1, directs the Confiteor to be said in these circumstances only 
once, which is rightly taken to mean that it is said, with the 
Misereatur and Indulgentiam, in the form used when saying Office 
alone. 

We can find no ruling on this point and no commentator 
who deals with the above suggestion, which is certainly sup- 
ported to some extent by the rubric at the Suscipiat. In our view, 
however, no modification should be made in any responses 
occurring in the liturgy unless they have been authorized, and 
we think accordingly that the celebrant should say “Et cum 
spiritu tuo’. Two similar instances occur to us when modifica- 
tions are forbidden, notwithstanding the fact that circumstances 
seem to demand some change in the words. The first requires 
nuns when reciting office in choir to say Pater et Fratres, as in the 
text of the Breviary, instead of changing them, as circumstances 
seem to demand, into Mater et Sorores.2 The second requires the 
minister at Baptism himself to recite the questions and answers 
in Latin before putting the questions and receiving the answers 
from the sponsor in the vernacular,? which means that he must 


1 O’Connell, Celebration of Mass, II, p. 212. 
? S.R.C., 13 February, 1666, n. 1334, 4. 
35 March, 1904; Periodica, III, p. 287. 
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himself say Volo after putting the question “N, vis baptizari?”’ 
Whatever illogicality exists in this procedure disappears when 
one remembers that the words are being said for the completion 
of the rite. Rather than change tuo to meo at the “Dominus vo- 
biscum”, it would be better to omit the response altogether, for 
a small omission is less notable than changing a formula which 
has been in use from the beginning. 


RELIGIOUS SUPERIOR FORBIDDING HOLy 
COMMUNION 


A chaplain to a religious community of men, with perpetual 
vows but not in Holy Orders, isinformed by the superior that, re- 
lying on canon 595, §3, a subject has been forbidden to receive 
Holy Communion. If this person nevertheless presents himself 
at the altar rail, what should the chaplain do? (F.) 


REPLY 


Canon 853: Quilibet baptizatus qui iure non prohibetur, 
admitti potest et debet ad sacram communionem. 

Canon 855, §1. Arcendi sunt ab Eucharistia publice indigni, 
quales sunt excommunicati, interdicti manifestoque infames, 
nisi de eorum poenitentia et emendatione constet et publico 
scandalo prius satisfecerint. 

§2. Occultos vero peccatores, si occulte petant et eos non 
emendatos agnoverit, minister repellat; non autem si publice 
petant et sine scandalo ipsos praeterire nequeat. 

Canon 595, §3. Si autem post ultimam sacramentalem con- 
fessionem religiosus communitati gravi scandalo fuerit aut gra- 
vem et externam culpam patraverit, donec ad poenitentiae sac- 
ramentum denuo accesserit, Superior potest eum, ne ad sacram 
communionem accedat, prohibere. 

i. Canon 595, §3, repeats in almost identical words the defi- 
nition of a superior’s power of prohibiting Holy Communion 
contained in S.C.Ep.et Reg., 17 December, 1890, ad V.1 The re- 


1 Fontes, n. 2017. 
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ligious canonists best qualified to comment upon the rule are 
not agreed on the meaning to be given to the word “grave” in 
this context. Vermeersch-Creusen,! defines it as including faults 
which are not grave in the theological sense of mortal sin: e.g. 
open and calculated disobedience or quarrelling. There is 
something to be said for this view, inasmuch as a religious like 
anyone else is already bound by the common law of canon 856 
to go to confession before Holy Communion if conscious of 
grave sin. Nevertheless we agree with the milder view of 
Schaefer? that by “‘grave’’ is meant mortal sin, an opinion based 
on the general principle “odiosa sunt restringenda’’. It is a 
matter relating here to the external forum and guilt is to be cal- 
culated from the external evidence, on the principle of canon 
2200, §2, although in the internal forum of conscience the per- 
son might, for a variety of reasons, be excused from grave sin. 

ii. We cannot find any author who discusses the chaplain’s 
obligations in the matter. Since it is not for him to intervene in 
the internal arrangements of the religious family and the laws 
governing them, we think that he should disregard the superior’s 
information, and publicly refuse Holy Communion to a member 
of the community only in the event of that member coming 
within the common law of canon 855, §1. This is verified neither 
in a case where the fault is less than grave sin, nor even neces- 
sarily in a case where it is certainly grave sin; but only where the 
delinquent is publicly known to be unworthy of receiving Holy 
Communion in the sense defined in that canon. Moreover Ver- 
meersch-Creusen, though perhaps as a consequence of his view 
on the meaning of “‘grave’’ in canon 595, teaches that the su- 
perior’s prohibition is not per se binding under pain of sin. 

iii. It is a rule of this journal not to air difficulties without 
also, so far as is possible, suggesting a solution or a remedy. 
The conflict, as it were, between the superior’s prohibition and 
the chaplain’s duty as a minister of the Holy Eucharist would 
exist in practice owing to the lack of a confessor able to receive 
this person’s confession. The situation should not in these days 
arise, for the Instruction §.C.Sacram., 8 December, 1938, directs 


1 Epitome, I, §751. 2 De Religiosis, §1145. 
3 Toe Ciercy Review, 1939, XVII, p. 111; 1940, XVIII, p. 167; Periodica, 
1939, P- 317. 
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that where frequent Communion is the practice, facilities for 
confession should also be given. Therefore, in many dioceses, 
the chaplain saying Mass for a community is also given faculties 
for hearing confessions, even though he may not possess them 
from canon 522. 

We may suppose, finally, for the sake of argument, that the 
delinquent is loth to go to confession before communicating, 
whether facilities exist or whether they do not, relying on the 
common law of canon go1 and of canon 856 which requires con- 
fession before Holy Communion only when one is conscious of 
mortal sin. He is bound in our opinion to obey the superior’s 
command, and his remedy is in recourse to a higher superior, 
pending which he should on a principle of religious obedience 
refrain from receiving Holy Communion. 


DISPENSATION: ORDINARY TO BE INFORMED 


Why does the law require a priest who dispenses a marriage 
impediment to inform the Ordinary ? Is this information neces- 
sary for the validity of his dispensation? (S.) 


REPLY 


Canon 204, §2: Attamen rei ad Superiorem delatae ne se 
immisceat inferior, nisi ex gravi urgentique causa; et hoc in 
casu statim Superiorem de re moneat. 

Canon 1046. Parochus aut sacerdos de quo in can. 1044 de 
concessa dispensatione pro foro externo Ordinarium loci statim 
certiorem faciat ; eaque adnotetur in libro matrimoniorum. 

Canon 1048. Si petitio dispensationis ad Sanctam Sedem 
missa est, Ordinarii locorum suis facultatibus, si quas habeat, 
ne utatur, nisi ad normam can. 204, §2. 

The question relates to the dispensing powers enjoyed by 
Ordinaries and by parish priests either in danger of death or in 
cases of other urgent necessity, and as regards priests, a chart 
analysing the intricate legislation of canons 1043-1045 was 
suggested in this journal, 1943, XXIII, p. 515. 

Vol. xxxii 2A 
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The direction that the dispensing priest must inform the 
Ordinary of what he has done is a grave law, but it clearly has 
no relevance to the validity of the dispensation, which is valid 
or invalid according as the use of the priest’s powers is or is not 
contained within the terms of canons 1043-1045. The reason for 
the law is to provide a check on the priest’s action. It is an extra- 
ordinary and unusual occurrence and most priests, even in large 
parishes, have never used the faculty. For this reason there is 
some likelihood of the priest exceeding his powers in one direc- 
tion or another, and it is for the Ordinary to survey the case and 
either ratify the priest’s action or apply a suitable remedy, such 
as sanatio, if it transpires that the dispensation was invalidly 
given. “Ratio obligationis est quia agitur de re gravissima. Ne 
abusus irrepant aliaque haud levia incommoda Ordinarius pru- 
denti suo iudicio videre debet, num causa pro dispensatione 
concedenda adfuerit, num conditiones, et clausulae a iure re- 
quisitae servatae fuerint, num scandalum remotum fuerit etc.”! 
The words “pro foro externo” in canon 1046 make it clear that 
a confessor dispensing in the internal forum of the confessional 
is under no obligation to inform the Ordinary. But he could use- 
fully do so, whilst carefully preserving the sacramental seal, if he 
is not sure of the valid use of his powers. 

A further reason exists in a petition for a dispensation which 
has been sent to the Ordinary in the usual way and which the 
priest has himself dispensed before receiving a reply; the prin- 
ciple of canon 204, §2, requires the Ordinary to be informed, 
and the rule applies equally to dispensations granted by the 
Ordinary in similar circumstances, as canon 1048 declares. 


E. J. M. 


1 Cappello, De Matrimonio, §241. 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
FACULTIES AND INDULGENCES SUSPENDED 
DURING HOLY YEAR 
CONSTITUTIO APOSTOLICA 
(Fore Confidimus) 
INDULGENTIAE ET FACULTATES SUSPENDUNTUR VERTENTE ANNO 


GENERALIS MAXIMIQUE IUBILAEI MILLESIMO NONGENTESIMO QUIN- 
guacesimo (A.A.S., 1949, XLI, p. 337). 


PIUS EPISCOPUS 


SERVUS SERVORUM DEI 
AD PERPETUAM REI MEMORIAM 


(Omitted. . . .) 

Itaque, auctoritate Nostra apostolica, usitatas pro vivis indulgen- 
tias, ut decessores Nostri simili in causa decreverunt, sic Nosmet per 
totum Anni Sancti decursum ubique—in Ecclesia etiam Orientali— 
intermitti suspendique decernimus; itemque facultates Nostro no- 
mine extra Urbem exercendas intermittimus atque suspendimus, iis 


tamen in utraque re exceptis, quas mox enumeraturi sumus. 

Etenim ex indulgentiis, quae pro vivis concessae sunt, has, quae 
sequuntur, integras atque immutatas permanere volumus: 

I. Indulgentias in articulo mortis lucrandas. 

II. Eam, qua frui omnibus licet, qui cum primo diluculo, tum 
meridiano tempore, tum sub vesperam, vel cum primum postea po- 
tuerint, precationem “Angelus Domini’’, vel, pro temporis ratione 
“Regina caeli”, vel, si neutrum fieri potest, quinquies Salutationem 
Angelicam “‘Ave Maria” recitaverint. 

III. Indulgentias iis tributas qui pie templa inviserint, ubi Sacra- 
mentum augustum guadraginta horarum spatio adorandum proponitur. 

IV. Indulgentias, quas eos lucrari decretum est, qui Sacramen- 
tum augustum, cum ad aegrotos defertur, comitentur, aut facem vel 
cereum per alios ferendum ea occasione mittant. 

V. Indulgentiam, toties quoties lucrandam, iis concessam, qui 
sacellum Portiunculae in templo S. Mariae Angelorum, prope 
Assisium, pietatis causa, adierint. 

VI. Indulgentias iis concessas, qui precem recitaverint a Nobis- 
met ipsis compositam pro Anno Sancto MDCCCCL. 

VII. Indulgentias, quas S. R. E. Cardinales, Apostolicae Sedis 
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Nuntii, vel Internuntii, ac Delegati Apostolici, itemque Archiepis- 
copi, Episcopi, Abbates vel Praelati nullius, Vicarii et Praefecti 
Apostolici in usu Pontificalium aut impertienda benedictione aliave 
forma usitata largiri solent. 

Ceteras omnes indulgentias plenarias et partiales, aut ab Apos- 
tolica Sede directe concessas, aut ab aliis quoquo pacto concessas 
concedendasque ex facultate iure ipso vel peculiari indulto sibi 
facta, decernimus, per totum Annum Sanctum, nusquam terrarum 
vivis prodesse, sed tantummodo vita functis. Praesentium interea 
auctoritate Litterarum praecipimus ac mandamus, ut, praeter indul- 
gentias Iubilaei easque, quas superius singillatim excepimus, nullae 
praeterea aliae uspiam, sub paena excommunicationis ipso facto 
incurrendae aliisque paenis arbitrio Ordinariorum infligendis, quo- 
modocumque publicentur. 

Ad illud idem propositum, ad quod indulgentiarum intermissio 
spectat, facultates et indulta absolvendi etiam a casibus Nobis et 
Apostolicae Sedi reservatis, relaxandi censuras, dispensandi a votis 
eademque commutandi, dispensandi praeterea ab irregularitatibus 
et impedimentis, cuilibet quoquo modo concessa, extra Urbem 
eiusque suburbium, per Iubilaei Maximi decursum, suspendimus 
nullique suffragari volumus. 

Haec tamen per exceptionem decernimus: 

I. Ratae sint facultates omnes per Codicem iuris canonici quovis 
modo concessae. 

II. Ratae item firmaeque sunto facultates pro foro externo ab 
Apostolica Sede tum Nuntiis, Internuntiis et Delegatis Apostolicis 
factae, tum Ordinariis locorum, Antistitibus religiosorum Ordinum 
atque Superioribus Religiosarum Congregationum maioribus quo- 
quo modo in subditos suos tributae. 

III. Quas denique facultates S. Paenitentiaria Nostra imper- 
tire solet Ordinariis aut confessariis pro foro interno, easdem ne 
extra Urbem quidem suspendimus, sed ita ut erga eos dumtaxat 
paenitentes exerceantur, qui, quo tempore confessionem peragunt, 
iudicio Ordinarii aut confessarii nequeant sine gravi incommodo 
Urbem adire.... 

Datum Romae apud Sanctum Petrum, die decima mensis Iulii, 
anno Domini millesimo nongentesimo quadragesimo nono, Pontifi- 
catus Nostri undecimo. 


FPevs Tr. Ast 


For the Holy Year prayer referred to in n. VI, see THE CLERGY 
REVIEW, 1949, XXXII, p. 61. 
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JUBILEE OUTSIDE ROME FOR PRIVILEGED 
CLASSES 


CONSTITUTIO APOSTOLICA 


INDULGENTIAE ANNI SANCTI MDCCCCL CONCEDUNTUR MONIALIBUS 
ALIISQUE STABILI IMPEDIMENTO DETENTIS CUM OPPORTUNIS 
FACULTATIBUS CIRCA ABSOLUTIONES ET VOTORUM COMMUTATIONES 


(A.A.S., 1949, XLI, p. 345). 
PIUS EPISCOPUS 


SERVUS SERVORUM DEI 
AD PERPETUAM REI MEMORIAM 


Iam promulgato maximo generalique Iubilaeo, quod qui ad 
almam hanc Urbem, convenerint participare poterunt, paternus 
animus Noster ad eos se convertit, qui, gravi praepediti impedimento 
prohibentur quominus Romanam suscipiant peregrinationem. Hi 
sunt non modo qui vitam contemplationi deditam in claustralibus 
saeptis traducunt, sed qui etiam ob senilem aetatem, vel infirmam 
valetudinem itineris incommoda tolerare non possunt; qui in ex- 
silio, in captivitate, in publica custodia detenti, vel alia de causa, 
adveniendi libertate non fruuntur ; qui denique tam misera angun- 
tur sorte, ut necessarias impensas facere non valeant. 

His etiam cupimus ut facultas ne desit caelestibus utendi largitio- 
nibus, quae per proximum piacularem annum assequendae propo- 
nuntur ; ita quidem ut christianorum omnium communitati uberiore 
pateant impertiendae divinae gratiae latices. Ac futurum confidimus 
ut eorum preces, qui ex suscepto vitae instituto virginalem innocen- 
tiam colunt, eorumque piacula expiationesque, qui in aerumnosis 
miserisque versantur condicionibus, non modo sibi, sed Ecclesiae 
etiam, universaeque hominum societati a misericordissimo Deo 
feliciora tempora impetrent. 

Huius vero concessionis Nostrae hi dumtaxat, qui sequuntur, 
participes sunto: 

I. In primis Moniales omnes, quae in coenobiis degunt sub 
claustri perpetui disciplina ; item quae in iisdem monasteriis aut pro- 
bandae et postulantes sunt aut tirocinium exercent aut educationis 
aliave legitima de causa, etsi per maiorem tantummodo anni par- 
tem, commorantur. Neque excipi volumus mulieres earum contu- 
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bernales, quae famulatus vel stipis colligendae gratia, saepta religiosa 
egrediuntur. 

II. Omnes religiosae Sorores, scilicet votorum simplicium, quae 
ad Congregationem pertineant iuris sive pontificii sive dioecesani, 
quamquam severiore claustri lege non adstringuntur, una cum suis 
novitiis, probandis, atque educandis puellis—semi-convictricibus quo 
que, ut aiunt, non tamen externis—, aliisque communi cum ipsis 
mensa utentibus, domicilio vel quasi domicilio. 

III. Pariter Oblatae, seu piae feminae, vitae societate coniunc- 
tae, etiamsi vota non emittant, quarum tamen Instituta ab eccle- 
siastica auctoritate vel ratione stabili vel ad experimentum probata 
sint, una cum suis novitiis, probandis, puellis educandis aliisque 
communi cum ipsis contubernio utentibus, ut de Congregationibus 
religiosis n. II diximus. 

IV. Omnes feminae ad quemvis Tertium Ordinem Regularem 
pertinentes, quae sub uno eodemque tecto, cum approbatione eccle- 
siastica, Communiter vivunt, itemque, ut supra, omnes earum 
contubernales. 

V. Puellae et mulieres in gynaeceis seu Conservatoriis degentes, 
quamvis non sint Monialibus, Sororibus religiosis, Oblatis Ter- 
tiariisve concreditae. 

VI. Anachoretae et Eremitae, non ii quidem, qui nullis adstricti 
clausurae legibus vel communiter vel solitarii sub Ordinariorum 
regimine certisque legibus obtemperantes vivunt ; sed ii, qui in con- 
tinua—licet non omnino perpetua—clausura et solitudine deditam 
contemplationi vitam agunt et monasticum aut regularem Ordinem 
profitentur, ut Cistercienses Reformati B. M. V. de Trappa, Ere- 
mitae Camaldulenses et Carthusiani. 

VII. Christifideles utriusque sexus, qui captivi in hostium potes- 
tate versantur, aut in carcere custodiuntur, aut exsilii paenas depor- 
tationisve luunt, aut apud paenales domos ad opus damnati reperi- 
untur, aut denique in correctionis domibus versantur; itemque 
ecclesiastici vel religiosi viri, qui in coenobiis aliisve domibus, 
emendationis gratia, detinentur. 

VIII. Christifideles utriusque sexus, qui in illis Nationibus com- 
morantur, in quibus ob peculiaria rerum adiuncta non licet Ro- 
manam suscipere peregrinationem. 

IX. Christifideles utriusque sexus, qui morbo vel imbecilla vale- 
tudine prohibentur, quominus, intra Iubilaei annum, aut Urbem 
adeant aut in Urbe praescriptas Patriarchalium Basilicarum visita- 
tiones instituant, qui in nosocomiis, conducti vel sponte ipsi sua, 
aegrotantibus, continuata opera, adsunt; qui corrigendorum emen- 
dationi ac regimini praeponuntur ; itemque operarii, qui, cotidiano 
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sibi victum labore comparantes, nequeunt se ab eo per tot horas 
abstinere; senes denique, qui septuagesimum aetatis suae annum 
excesserint. 

Hos omnes et singulos monemus hortamurque ut admissa cuius- 
que sua dolenti animo perscrutantes, eadem per Paenitentiae Sacra- 
mentum eluant ac renovato spiritu ad perfectioris vitae institutum 
citatiore gradu contendant; mox Angelorum Pane ea, qua decct 
pietate reficiantur, indeque vires sumant ad proposita sancte sus- 
cepta religiosissime exsequenda ; denique ad mentem Nostram—hoc 
est pro Ecclesiae Catholicae incremento, pro extirpandis erroribus, 
pro Principum concordia totiusque humanae consortionis tran- 
quillitate et pace—orare ne praetermittant. 

Visitationi autem quatuor Urbis Basilicarum alia religionis, pie- 
tatis caritatisque opera iidem sufficiant, quae Ordinarius per se ipse 
vel per prudentes confessarios, pro condicione et valetudine singu- 
lorum ac pro loci temporisque rationibus, iniunxerit. 

Itaque omnipotentis Dei misericordia et beatorum Apostolorum 
Petri et Pauli auctoritate confisi, iis omnibus et singulis, quos supra 
memoravimus, vere paenitentibus et intra Annum Sanctum rite 
confessis ac sacra synaxi refectis, Deumque, ut supra diximus, ad 
mentem Nostram orantibus, omnia denique implentibus alia iniun- 
genda opera in locum visitationum, ac, vel inchoatis tantum iisdem 
operibus si morbus periculosus oppresserit, plenissimam totius pae- 
nae, quam pro peccatis luere debent, indulgentiam, rite tamen 
obtenta per Paenitentiae Sacramentum remissione ac venia, haud 
secus ac si praescripta communiter ceteris omnibus explevissent, de 
Apostolicae liberalitatis amplitudine largimur atque concedimus ; 
quam quidem indulgentiam toties intra Anni Sancti decursum 
lucrari possunt, quoties iniuncta opera iteraverint. 

Porro liceat unicuique eorum, quos supra memoravimus, sibi 
confessarium eligere a suo Ordinario ad praescripta Codicis appro- 
batum, cui, vi praesentis Constitutionis, pro confessione dumtaxat 
ad lucrandum Iubilaeum instituta, concedimus, ut, sine detrimento 
earum facultatum, quas forte alio titulo exercere possit, personas 
supra dictas in foro sacramentali tantum absolvere queat a quibusvis 
censuris et peccatis etiam speciali modo a iure Apostolicae Sedi 
reservatis, aut Ordinario reservatis, excepto casu haeresis formalis et 
externae, impositis salutari paenitentia-aliisque secundum canonicas 
sanctiones rectaeque disciplinae regulas iniungendis. Praeterea con- 
fessario, quem monialis sibi elegerit, potestatem facimus dispensandi 
a votis privatis quibuslibet, quae ea ipsa post professionem sollem- 
nem nuncupaverit quaeque regulari observantiae minime adver- 
sentur. Confessarios autem supra memoratos volumus quoque com- 
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mutare posse omnia vota privata, etiam iurata, quibus Sorores 
in Congregatione votorum simplicium, Oblatae, Tertiariae regu- 
lares, puellae et mulieres communibus domibus vitam agentes, sese 
obstrinxerint, iis votis exceptis quae Apostolicae Sedi reservata sint, 
et iis, quorum aut dispensatio vergeret in detrimentum tertii aut 
commutatio minus arceret a peccato quam ipsum votum. 

Hortamur autem venerabiles fratres Episcopos aliosque locorum 
Ordinarios, ut, ad apostolicae Nostrae benignitatis exemplum, 
eligendis ad praesentium effectum confessariis impertiri ne recusent 
facultatem absolvendi a casibus qui ab ipsis Ordinaris reservati 
With 6 as 

Datum Romae apud Sanctum Petrum, die decima mensis Iulii, 
anno Domini millesimo nongentesimo quadragesimo nono, Pontifi- 
catus Nostri undecimo. 


PIUS PP. XII 


We have not judged it necessary to reprint a third Apostolic 
Constitution, Decessorum nostrorum, 10 July, 1949, which defines the 
powers of the penitentiaries and special confessors in Rome during 
the Holy Year. In due course, following the precedent of previous 
years, the Sacred Penitentiary will doubtless issue some Monita for 
the instruction of confessors in Rome and elsewhere. 


MODIFICATION OF MASS OBLIGATIONS 


SACRA CONGREGATIO CONCILII 
CIRCA FACULTATES DE MISSIS MODERANDIs (A.A.S., 1949, XLI, p. 374). 


Cum extraordinaria rerum adiuncta cessaverint ob quae prae- 
scriptis Codicis Iuris Canonici interdum fuit derogatum, Sacra Con- 
gregatio Concilii, post collata consilia cum Ss. Congregationibus de 
Religiosis et de Propaganda Fide, speciali Ssthi Domini Nostri Pii 
Divina Providentia Pp. XII mandato obsequens, decretum, diei 
1 Augusti 1941, n. 3165-41 confirmat, simul declarans facultates 
omnes de Missis moderandis,—praeter sic dictas “‘quinquennales” 
Ordinariis datas,—a quacumque Auctoritate, quovis modo, etiam 
“‘vivae vocis Oraculo” et ad quodvis tempus concessas sive Or- 
dinariis quibuslibet, sive Superioribus Religiosis sive quibusvis aliis 
personis physicis vel moralibus, tamquam revocatas ac nullius 
roboris, abeunte anno 1949, habendas esse. 
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Quare posthac ad normam Codicis Iuris Canonici (cfr. can. 
1517, §1, et 1551, §1) in singulis casibus ad Sanctam Sedem recurren- 
dum erit. 

Contrariis quibuscumque non obstantibus. 

Datum Romae, die xxx Iunii MCMXLIXx. 


F. Card. Marmacct, Praefectus. 


The decree, 1 August, 1941, reserved to Ordinaries, was not pub- 
lished either in A.A.S. or in the ordinary collections. It is referred to 
and fully explained in Ephemerides Iuris Canonici, 1947, p. 549. For 
the powers of Ordinaries from their Quinquennial Faculties, For- 
mula III, n. 3, cf. Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 1948, p. 370. 

A decree for the Oriental churches, similar to the above and of 
the same date, 30 June, 1949, is in the same number of A.A.S., 
P- 373- 


SUPREMA SACRA CONGREGATIO §S. OFFICII 


PROXY MARRIAGE BETWEEN 
NON-CATHOLICS 


DE CELEBRATIONE MATRIMONII INTER ACATHOLICOS (A.A.S., 1949, 
XLI, p. 427). 


Proposito Supremae huic S. Congregationi dubio: 
Utrum praescriptum can. 1088, §1, applicetur etiam matri- 
moniis acatholicorum baptizatorum ; 


Feria IV, die 18 Maiti 1949 


Emi ac Revmi DD. Cardinales rebus fidei et morum tutandis 


praepositi, prachabito RR. DD. Consultorum voto, respondendum 
decreverunt : 


Affirmative. 


Et die 26 Iunii eiusdem anni Ssthus D. N. D. Pius divina Provi- 
dentia Papa XII, in Audientia Adsessori S. Officii impertita, rela- 
tam sibi Emorum Patrum resolutionem adprobavit et publicari 
iussit. 

Datum Romae, ex Aedibus S. Officii die 30 Iunii 1949. 

Vol. xxxii 2B 
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Baptized non-Catholics marrying amongst themselves are not 
bound by the canonical form of marriage, and until the solution of 
the above doubt it was not certain whether they could effect a valid 
exchange of consent by some method (e.g. writing), other than by 
exchanging it personally or by proxy. Cf. Periodica, 1948, p. 240, 
where the opinion is favoured that baptized non-Catholics are not 
bound by canon 1088, §1. 


FACULTIES FOR LATIN AMERICA 
SACRA CONGREGATIO CONSISTORIALIS 


DE FACULTATIBUS ET GRATIIS PRO AMERICA LATINA (A.4.8S., 1949, 
XLI, p. 189). 


Conspicua privilegia Ordinariis, Sacerdotibus et Christifidelibus 
dioecesium Americae Latinae a Summo Pontifice Leone XIII fel. 
rec. ad trentennium concessa, Summus Pontifex Piux XI, fel. rec. 
iterum largitus est ad decennium “‘Litteris Apostolicis” diei 30 
Aprilis 1929, quae, Decreto S. C. Consistorialis diei 18 Aprilis 1939, 
usque ad diem 30 Aprilis 1949 fuerunt confirmata. 

Cum decimo exeunte anno, quos supra memoravimus, Americae 
Latinae Ordinarii, enixe, iisdem permanentibus adiunctis, postula- 
verint ut eadem privilegia prorogarentur, Ssthus Dominus Noster 
Pius Divina Providentia Pp. XII, de consulto SS. Dicasteriorum, pro 
materia ad unumquodque spectante, petitas facultates, nonnullis in- 
ductis immutationibus, quae opportunae visae sunt, omnibus et sin- 
gulis Ordinariis, Sacerdotibus et Christifidelibus dioecesium et ditio- 
num Americae Latinae benigne confirmare et concedere dignatus 
est usque ad diem 31 Decembris 1959, iuxta modum qui infra 
sequitur : 

(1) Ordinarii locorum parochis vel missionariis, in regionibus 
seu locis in quibus ob magnam distantiam vel ob aliud impedimen- 
tum, eisdem perdifficile sit, ex fontibus baptismalibus, ubi asserva- 
tur, desumere et secum ferre aquam Sabbato Sancto et Pentecoste 
benedictam, possunt facultatem concedere aquam baptismalem 
benedicendi ea breviori formula, quae a fel. rec. Decessore Nostro 
Paulo III missionariis in Peruvia apud Indos concessa, nunc in 
Appendice Ritualis Romani legitur. 

(2) Parochi et missionarii, si propter temporis defectum impro- 
bamque defatigationem, vel aliis gravibus de causis, omnes adhibere 
pro baptismo adultorum praescriptas coeremonias haud facile vale- 
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ant, solis ritibus qui in Constitutione fel. rec. Pauli Pp. III Altitudo 
die 1 mensis Iunii anno Mpxxxvu data designantur, uti licite poter- 
unt, praevio tamen Ordinarii consensu. 

(3) Item Ordinarii locorum, secluso Vicario Generali sine sui 
Ordinarii loci speciali mandato, deputare possunt ad Sacramentum 
Confirmationis administrandum, sacerdotes, quantum fieri potest in 
aliqua dignitate ecclesiastica constitutos, vel munere Vicarii foranei 
fungentes, numquam vero simplices sacerdotes commorantes illis in 
locis in quibus praedictum Sacramentum administrandum erit ; ser- 
vata Sacrae Congregationis de disciplina Sacramentorum Instruc- 
tione pro simplici sacerdote, ex Sedis Apostolicae delegatione, Sac- 
ramentum Confirmationis administrante (A.A.S., X XVII, 11 seq.). 

(4) lidem Ordinarii ad assistendum nuptiis iuxta formam a iure 
statutam delegare possunt sacerdotes qui, Missionum causa, ad 
evangelizandos fideles vel ad aliud exercitium pietatis implendum 
in longinquas regiones, a parochiali sede dissitas pergunt, iisdem 
Missionibus perdurantibus, absente Ordinario, vel parocho, vel 
Vicario cooperatore, atque iis servatis, quae, prouti res ferat et loci 
ac temporis conditiones observari permittant, matrimonii celebra- 
tioni, ad normam Codicis Iuris Canonici canonis 1019 et seq., prae- 
mitti debent ; facta tamen huius Apostolici Indulti expressa mentione 
in unoquoque casu et iugiter firmis sacrorum canonum praescrip- 
tionibus tum de iuribus parochi servandis tum de inscriptione in 
libris paroecialibus facienda. 

(5) Ordinarii pariter dispensare valent super matrimonialibus, 
iuris dumtaxat ecclesiastici, impedimentis, a quibus Sancta Sedes 
dispensare consuevit, exceptis proinde impedimentis, quae ex Sacris 
Ordinibus vel ex affinitate in linea recta consummato matrimonio 
proveniunt; excepto quoque, ob rei gravitatem, impedimento de 
quo in canone 1075, nn. 2, 3; exceptis denique mixtae religionis et 
cultus disparitatis impedimentis, nisi speciales a Suprema Congre- 
gatione Sancti Officii facultates obtentae fuerint. 

Pariter venia iisdem conceditur decernendi atque declarandi 
legitimam prolem nupturientium, dummodo ipsa in adulterio ne sit 
concepta ; facta tamen in unoquoque casu, etiam in concedendis dis- 
pensationibus, huius Apostolici Indulti expressa mentione. 

(6) Fidelibus autem matrimonium contrahentibus largitur ut 
quocumque anni tempore Nuptiarum benedictionem accipere pos- 
sint, dummodo illis temporibus, in quibus ab Ecclesia nuptiae pro- 
hibentur, a nimia pompa abstineant; cauto tamen ut, si extra 
Missam benedictio nuptialis concedatur, formula in appendice “‘de 
Matrimonio” Ritualis Romani adhibeatur. 

(7) Conceditur pariter ut Sacra Olea etiam antiqua, non ultra 
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duos annos, adhiberi possint, dummodo ne sint corrupta et nova vel 
recentiora Sacra Olea, peracta omni diligentia, haberi nequeant. 

(8) Ordinarii permittere queunt sacerdotibus usum altaris por- 
tatilis, ita tamen ut huiusmodi usus sit tantum in fidelium bonum 
atque illis in locis, in quibus ecclesia vel publica oratoria desint, aut 
paroecialis ecclesia sit longe distans, non vero in mari; dummodo 
celebrationis locus sit decens atque honestus, super petra sacra cele- 
bretur, et parochi ceterique sacerdotes quibus haec facultas tribue- 
tur, Sancti Evangelii explicatione vel catechesis traditione fideles, 
sacro adstantes, instruant. 

(9) Ordinarii concedere possunt sacerdotibus facultatem cele- 
brandi in navi sacrosanctum Missae Sacrificium, durante dumtaxat 
tempore itineris, dummodo locus, in quo Missa peragenda est, nihil 
indecens aut indecorum praeseferat, mare aut flumen sit adeo tran- 
quillum, ut quodcumque e Calice effusionis Sacrarum Specierum 
periculum absit ; atque alter sacerdos, superpelliceo indutus, si adsit, 
celebranti presbytero adsistat. 

(10) Omnibus autem Americae Latinae christifidelibus per- 
mittitur ut a dominica Septuagesimae usque ad festum Sanctorum 
Apostolorum Petri et Pauli praecepto annuae Confessionis et Com- 
munionis satisfacere possint. 

(11) Iisdem christifidelibus largitur, si loca inhabitent ubi pror- 
sus impossibile vel saltem admodum sit difficile ad confessarium 
accedere, ut lucrari queant Indulgentias et Iubilaea quae Con- 
fessionem et Communionem et ieiunium requirunt, dummodo, ser- 
vato ieiunio, sint corde saltem contriti, addito firmo proposito ad- 
missa, quamprimum poterunt, confitendi. 

Datum Romae, ex Aedibus Sacrae Congregationis Consistorialis, 
die 26 Martii 1949. 


% Fr. A. I. Card. Ptazza, Episc, Sabin. et Mandel., a Secretis. 


The above faculties, restricted to Latin America, contain many 
points of interest for students of Canon Law. The original text 
issued in April 1939 may be seen in Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 1929, 
XXII, p. 554. 
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APOSTOLIC WORK SOCIETY IN IRELAND 


SACRA CONGREGATIO DE PROPAGANDA 
FIDE 


DECRETUM 


DE CONSILIO GENERALI OPERIS APOSTOLICI IN HIBERNIA CONSTITU- 
ENDO (A4.A.S., 1948, XL, p. 423). 


Opus Apostolicum sub patrocinio Ss. Mulierum Evangelii, anno 
millesimo octingentesimo trigesimo octavo a pia quadam muliere, 
Maria Zoé Du Chesne vocata, in Gallia inchoatum, postea in alias 
quoque nationes invectum atque a Summis Pontificibus adproba- 
tum et indulgentiis ac privilegiis spiritualibus pluries ditatum, nuper 
in Hibernia ita est auctum ut novem iam nunc sedes seu centra dioe- 
cesana, inter se tamen independentia, scilicet in archidioecesibus 
Armachana et Dublinensi, necnon in dioecesibus Clogheriensi, Dro- 
morensi, Dunnensi et Connorensi, Kilmorensi, Limericiensi, Mi- 
densi, denique Rapotensi exsistant. 

Cum vero Operis Apostolici Moderatores dioecesani, post Con- 
ventum Dublini die vigesimaquarta mensis Septembris proxime 
elapsi habitum, Sacram Congregationem de Propaganda Fide ro- 
gaverint ut in ea urbe centrum totius Operis Apostolici pro Hibernia 
constituatur, rite cognitum et adprobatum, cui dioecesanae sedes 
seu centra iam instituta vel in posterum instituenda aggregentur, 
Sacra haec Congregatio, petitionem sibi a praefatis Moderatoribus 
propositam benigne excipiens, per praesens Decretum haec statuit: 

1° Pia christifidelium Unio, quae Opus Apostolicum sub patro- 
cinio Ss. Mulierum Evangelii, vulgo ‘““The Apostolic Work Society”’, 
nominatur quaeque in supramemoratis Hiberniae dioecesibus iam 
exsistit, vel in aliis de Ordinariorum consensu et auctoritate insti- 
tuetur, a Sacra Congregatione de Propaganda Fide omnino depen- 
dere debet. 

2° Finis Operis Apostolici in eo est ut catholicis Missionibus ad 
exteras gentes sacerdotalia ornamenta ceteraque sacra supellex, 
divino cultui et Sacro faciendo necessaria, per piarum mulierum 
consociatarum industriam suppeditentur, precesque pro Missionum 
incremento saepe saepius fundantur, occasione praesertim Sodali- 
tatis conventuum eiusdemque religiosorum festorum. 

3° Consilium Generale, quod iuxta superius dictam petitionem in 
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Dublinensi urbe propriam habebit sedem, Moderatoribus constabit 
dioecesanis, quos nempe singulos locorum Ordinarii nominaverint. 

4° Generalis Moderator, qui vir ecclesiasticus esse debet, a 
Generali Consilio eligendus erit et a Sacra Congregatione de Propa- 
ganda Fide adprobandus. 

5° Generalis Moderator ex Ordinibus aut Congregationibus Re- 
ligiosis vel piis Societatibus, quorum sodales vi fundationis Missioni- 
bus ad exteras gentes sint addicti, nunquam eligatur. 

6° In Consilii Generalis potestate erit mulierem, pietate ac mori- 
bus commendatam deque Missionibus ad exteras gentes bene 
meritam, eligere, uti, piarum mulierum consociatarum nomine, in 
Consilii eiusdem conventibus et in deliberationibus capiendis par- 
tem habeat. 

7° Consilio Generali Dublinensi sedes seu centra singula dioece- 
sana in Hibernia hactenus canonice constituta, vel de Ordinariorum 
consensu et auctoritate constituenda, ad normam C. I. C. plene 
aggregabuntur. 

8° Singulis annis Sacrae Congregationi de Propaganda Fide ratio 
de Operis Apostolici statu, de rei oeconomicae administratione 
deque rebus Missionibus ad exteras gentes suppeditatis per Gener- 
alem Moderatorem reddenda est. 

9° Statuta generalia Operis Apostolici, quamprimum a Consilio 
Generali conficienda, eidem Sacrae Congregationi pro opportuno 
examine et adprobatione submittentur. 

Tandem supradictae Consociationis sodales omnibus indul- 
gentiis ac spiritualibus privilegiis frui poterunt iam a Summo Ponti- 
fice Pio XI, f. r., per Litteras Apostolicas in forma Brevis die 
vigesima nona mensis Iunii anno millesimo nongentesimo vigesimo 
sexto datas, Operi Apostolico concessis “‘ut magis magisque in dies, 
non modo in Gallicis atque Italicis dioecesibus sed et in caeteris 
Christiani Orbis regionibus Opus Apostolicum sumat incrementum”. 
Quarum Indulgentiarum et privilegiorum spiritualium index huic 
Decreto adiungitur. 

Datum Romae, ex Aedibus Sacrae Congregationis de Propa- 
ganda Fide, die decima octava mensis Novembris, in Festo Dedica- 
tionis Basilicarum Sanctorum Apostolorum Petri et Pauli, anno 
Domini millesimo nongentesimo quadragesimo septimo. 


P. Card. Fumasoni Bronnt, Praefectus. 
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The Origins and History of Religions. By John Murphy. (Manchester 
University Press. 25s.) 


Tue funniest sentence in this book runs as follows: ““One may dis- 
tinguish the three chief interests of the clan or group at this stage as 
that of Food, Sex and Safety.” I have italicized the words “at this 
stage” —Dr Murphy is talking, as you may have guessed, of Primitive 
Man—because I cannot help wondering how he would distinguish 
the three chief interests of the clan or group in a more Civilized 
Horizon. It is the sort of sentence which makes one so highly sceptical 
of the “‘science”’ of Comparative Religion. It is not merely that its 
average exponent seems to have not the faintest idea of what religion 
is; the really alarming thing is that he does not seem to know much 
about human nature. The amount of factual evidence in this, as in 
so many books of its kind, is quite considerable. But evidence is not 
worth much unless it can be estimated and evaluated. And that, I 
submit, is what Frazer, Marett and the rest of them conspicuously 
fail to do. Dr Murphy writes off Dr Wilhelm Schmidt’s well-known 
theory of a primitive monotheism, later corrupted into polytheistic 
systems, “without going into any refutation of the theory, and merely 
pointing to its obvious (and from its own point of view quite legiti- 
mate) endeavour to rehabilitate the ancient orthodoxy of the literal 
truth of the story of Creation and the Fall of Man... .” But I must 
confess that I would much rather listen to a man like Schmidt or to 
his ‘faithful disciple” Fr Schebesta, for they do at least know what 
they are talking about when they are discussing religion, and their 
acquaintance with the mentality of native peoples is based on a 
personal interest and not on an academic pursuit. 

A good example of the special pleading which vitiates much of 
the writings on Comparative Religion is provided by a passage 
quoted by Dr Murphy from R. R. Marett’s Faith, Hope and Charity in 
Primitive Religion. Discussing the religious significance of the Mag- 
dalenian Art, specimens of which were discovered in the Pyrenees, he 
says: ““Dr R. R. Marett has well-suggested that the surroundings in 
which the work of the magician-artist was done, the vast cave such 
as that of Niaux, which he describes as ‘a mile-long subterranean 
cathedral, with pillars, side-chapels and confessionals all complete’, 
could hardly fail to become a prehistoric sanctuary filled with the 
spirit of awe and mystery which is the beginning of religion.” It is 
arguable that anyone who was familiar with cathedrals, side-chapels 
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and confessionals and knew their purpose, might, on entering that 
kind of cave, experience, through association of ideas, an emotion 
that might be loosely described as religious ; but it is surely the very 
extremity of fantasy to suggest that a purely natural formation would 
engender in the mind of primitive man the devout feelings of an Irish 
labourer entering Westminster Cathedral. It would be equally 
sensible to argue that the ancient Greek, on seeing a burning torch, 
would naturally think of the Highway Code, simply because that 
particular symbol has been chosen to warn motorists of the proximity 
of a school. 

The answer to much of this sort of thing was given once and for 
all in Chesterton’s Everlasting Man. The “lay reader as well as the 
student”, whom the publisher, with the simple faith of his kind, 
expects to find this book “indispensable”, would be well advised to 
reread that grand piece of common sense instead. It is, incidentally, 
much cheaper. 7. @ 


The Accompaniment of Plainsong. By Dom Gregory Murray. Published 
by the Society of St Gregory. Price 15.) 


ALTHOUGH plainsong is primarily and essentially melodic and is in 
itself completely satisfying it would be true to say that with the organ 
something is added to the effect which, if not historically correct, 
does achieve a certain artistic result. Moreover, besides being a help 
to the singers themselves the organ assists many modern ears that 
cannot appreciate the whole beauty of the chant unaccompanied. 
They need an unobtrusive background which will bring more clearly 
to their minds the harmonies latent in the melody; this the organ 
should supply. 

The art of plainsong accompaniment has made much progress in 
recent years. Articles appearing in the Revue Grégorienne resulted in 
the publication of the Cours d’ Accompagnement de I Institut Grégorien by 
Dom M. Potiron, choirmaster at the Basilica of Montmartre in 
Paris, working in collaboration with Dom J. Desroquettes. In the 
preface of the pamphlet before us we are told that there is now in the 
press another book also by M. Potiron translated into English, and 
incorporating the latest improvements introduced as the result of 
more than twenty years’ experience. 

Dom G. Murray gives a brief and concise summary of these prin- 
ciples of organ accompaniment from the practical standpoint; 
detailed reasons for the laws laid down are purposely omitted. 
Naturally the subject falls into two distinct parts. The first treats of 
the modality of the chant and the consequent nature of the chords to 
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be employed. Since those chords must be rightly placed to preserve 
the rhythm of the chant, the second part deals with the rhythmic 
principles which govern their placing. 

The Society of St Gregory is to be congratulated on publishing 
such a helpful and practical pamphlet, which should be in the hands 
of all conscientious choirmasters. 


W. S. B. 


First Steps in the Religious Life. By Bernard J. Kelly, C.S.Sp. Pp. 127. 
(Mercier Press, Cork. 8s. 6d.) 


RELIGIOUS vocation is a rare grace, a mysterious and delicate 
spiritual gift never fully understood, even by those who possess it. 
After a lifetime in the cloister, one who has been called there by God 
is still surprised at the divine favour, because he is still vainly trying 
to fathom the depths of the divine privilege bestowed upon him. 
Father Kelly is such a one; and although he does not fully under- 
stand the great mystery, he does know a great deal about it, and in 
this new work he allows us to share some of the secrets he has dis- 
covered. 

Having spoken of the soul’s first stirrings of vocation, the author 
proceeds along the way of the spiritual life, examining the funda- 
mental principles by which the Religious strives after perfection. 
The Rule, the Vows, Charity, Community Life, Prayer and Work; 
each is discussed in the setting of the enclosure and viewed in the 
light of Theology and Sacred Scripture. The author impresses his 
reader with a sincere spirituality engendered by the lofty ideals that 
lead the consecrated soul forward to God. 

The book’s origin was in conferences given to novices. Anyone 
who has fulfilled such a task knows that the essence of talks of this 
kind is their practice and not their theory. Religious life must be 
lived, not imagined, or dreamed about. Father Kelly is practical in 
every sentence, and for this reason in particular his book is recom- 
mended to all who have the care of Religious, young or old. 

L. T. H. 


A Procession of Saints. By James Brodrick, S.J. Pp. 204. (Burns 
Oates. 10s. 6d.) 


Eprrors have at times a most happy inspiration. The Editor of THE 
Ciercy Review had one when he conceived the idea of a monthly 
series of sketches of English and Irish Saints to be made by Fr 
Brodrick. The sketches, when they appeared in 1946, won universal 
approval. Everyone was reading them, they were so sparkling, so 
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vivid, so full of information conveyed with the lightness of style 
which is characteristic of Fr Brodrick. Even the copious footnotes 
were anything but a wearying distraction. 

But articles in reviews are soon buried under the weight of years, 
It is only the book that has the hope of permanence. There will, 
therefore, be a very wide reading public who will welcome the 
republication of the sketches in book form; a public made up not 
only of the readers of THE CLercy Review who enjoyed them so 
thoroughly in 1946 but also of many others who are meeting them 
now for the first time. For good measure Fr Brodrick has added a 
thirteenth life; but on what grounds the subject of it, namely 
Venerable Marie of the Incarnation, can show any right to be 
counted among the Saints of England and Ireland does not con- 
vincingly appear ; as the author himself admits, her claim is distinctly 
adventitious. But no one will seriously cavil at her inclusion. Fr 
Brodrick has made a few small changes in revising the articles for 
publication, and his book is adorned with nine beautiful reproduc- 
tions. 


j..c. 


Normae Generales Juris Canonict. Auctore G. Michiels, O.F.Min.Cap. 


Editio Altera. Vol. I. Pp. 705; Vol. II. Pp. 783. (Desclée & Co., 
Tournai.) 


Amoncst the manuals of canon law, which continue to appear in 
great numbers, it is pleasant to meet occasionally with a specialized 
study explaining one portion only of the Code, and amongst such the 
work of Michiels has a prominent place, the Louvain Commentary 
being alone comparable to it. 

This second edition of the author’s Normae Generales, covering the 
first eighty-six canons, is presented with all the fulness one would 
expect and, like the De Personis of the same writer, is distinguished 
by the attention given to controverted points, of which one example 
will suffice. Some of the more ardent rubricists are loth to admit the 
principles of the law of custom in modifying the common liturgical 
law. Dr Michiels shows that, on the usual canonical principles, cus- 
toms contra legem are more difficult, indeed, to establish, owing to the 
watchfulness of authority in repressing them, but they can be and 
are in existence, and it would make for peace and harmony, we 
think, if this were more generally recognized in these days of litur- 
gical enthusiasm. The writer defends the proposition, although it is 
held by a minority “. . . iuri consuetudinario suam vim generalem 
contra ius commune etiam in rebus liturgicis non esse penitus negan- 
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dam’’, and his view is proved, amongst other ways, by citations from 
the Congregation of Rites itself. 

As in all the writer’s commentaries, full use is made of periodical 
literature, for example, the citations of Dr Kinane, a former con- 
tributor to The Irish Ecclesiastical Record. A commentary of Paventi on 
the faculties of Propaganda might have been included in the bibli- 
ography dealing with faculties, an entrancing subject owing to the 
secrecy which the possessors of faculties like to preserve about their 
powers. But this is the only work of any importance, so far as we 
can judge, which the author has not used, and his fine volumes may 
be accepted with confidence by all students of canon law. 


Le Signe Sacré de la Misericorde. Pp. 140. (Beauchesne, Paris.) 


Even though the author’s anonymity had not been unveiled, to the 
extent of letting the reader know that he is a monk of the Order of St 
Benedict, it would require very little perception to discover this from 
the text. For, with the skill which comes from great familiarity, the 
Regula of St Benedict is repeatedly quoted and used for the author’s 
purpose, which is to supplement the teaching of the moral theolo- 
gians by the reflections and advice of a confessor of age and experi- 
ence in dealing with penitents in the sacred tribunal. He is specially 
successful in the detailed counsels given for hearing the confessions of 


children, and the whole work is exactly what is required for imbuing 
the somewhat legalistic outline of the manuals with a true priestly 
spirit of sympathy and charity. 


The Rubrics of the Forty Hours’ Exposition. By J. O’Connell. Pp. 56. 
(Burns Oates & Washbourne. 3s. 6d.) 


Tuts is a second and revised edition of a commentary on the Clemen- 
tine Instruction which first appeared about twenty years ago, and 
quickly became recognized as an expert and authoritative explana- 
tion of the rules governing the Forty Hours’ Prayer. The author’s larger 
books on the rubrics of the celebration of Mass are in the first rank, 
and the qualities of fulness and precision which distinguish them are 
also evident in this commentary, which is far more than a reprint of 
the earlier edition. All recent decrees have, of course, been included, 
and the learned author, profiting by many years’ research, has per- 
ceived the relevance of some of the rubrics on the 1920 Missal, which 
are much clearer now than they were in the years immediately suc- 
ceeding its appearance. Every parish church in this country either 
has the Forty Hours in forma propria or ad instar, and their rectors will 
find here the answers to the many queries which always arise on these 
occasions, 
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Ideal Motherhood. By Mary Kidd, M.B. With foreword by Dame 


Louise McIlroy, M.D. Pp. 97. (Burns Oates & Washbourne, 
25.) 


In days when everyone is anxious to assist motherhood it is good 
to have a book of this kind in wide circulation, and at a low cost, 
wherein the medical and hygienic aspect of pregnancy and its many 
problems are discussed by a most competent writer. Though religion 
does not intrude, its Catholic ethos is apparent throughout, and 
successive editions since the first, in 1934, demonstrate that Dr. Kidd’s 
book has had, and should continue to have, a warm welcome from 
the public. E. J. M. 


St. Monica. By W. Sherren. Illustrations by M. Walters. Pp. 64. 
(Douglas Organ, 140 Strand, W.C.2.) 


Tuis rather sumptuously produced summary of St Monica’s life will 
make a neat and acceptable present for those who have the good for- 
tune to be called after this illustrious Saint. Its main source is ob- 
viously the Confessions of her son, but short sketches of St Monica’s 
African world are aptly inserted. What is remarkable in this des- 
cription of the Saint’s life is the strong emphasis on the conversion of 
her pagan husband. Usually so much stress is laid on the conversion 
of Augustine that one is apt to overlook Monica’s spiritual triumph 
in bringing her irate and sensual pagan husband into the Church. 
5. FT. & 


SOME BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


The Catholic Mother’s Helper. Pp. xvii + 142. ($1.50.) The Stations 
for Small Children. By Sister Marguerite. Pp. 31. (50 cents.) 
ABC's for Catholic Boys and Girls. By Catherine and Robb Beebe. 
Pp. 32. (50 cents.) (St Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, New Jersey.) 


THREE teaching Sisters have contributed to The Catholic Mother's 
Helper, each of whom has had years of experience with very young 
children in nursery schools “at the preschool and kindergarten 
levels”. The aim of the book is to assist young parents in training 
their children to know and love Jesus from the beginning of life, and 
for this end the work is presented in prayer and story in such a 
manner that the youngest mind might grasp what is being taught. 
Mothers differ. Some will find every page of the book of real service, 
whilst others will hardly require any of the advice proffered; but 
all who use the book will gladly avail themselves of the Scripture 
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stories and the prayer-forms. This is something new in children’s 
books, because it is meant for use in the home only and would be 
quite out of place at school. 

The words immediately preceding apply equally to The Stations 
for Small Children, which has underneath its title: “to be made with 
Mother’s help”. The Stations are depicted in vivid and attractive 
drawings: Our Lord always dignified, Our Lady always beautiful 
despite her grief. In simple phrases the fourteen Stations are des- 
cribed, each description being followed by a simple prayer attuned 
to a child’s understanding. The booklet is a perfect introduction to 
the story of the Passion, an ideal medium for impressing upon the 
minds of small children the real meaning of Good Friday. 

Catherine and Robb Beebe have between them produced a 
delightful Alphabet Book, one doing the rhymes and the other the 
pictures. There is a little-brother-and-sister story running through 
the book, home being the background, with straightforward moral 
lessons for the gist of the rhymes. Children will love the bright 
printing and the wideawake pictures. 


Tango-Tonga. By Ferdinand Valentine O.P. Pp. 50. (6s.) Angels 
at Home. Pp. 8. 1s. 6d.: and Seven Gifts. Pp. 20. (15. 6d.). By Sister 
Mary Ansgar O.P. (Bloomsbury Publishing Co. Ltd.) 


CHILDREN who like jungle stories—all children, we suppose— 
will certainly like Tango-Tonga, which is an entirely animal book, 
human beings getting hardly as much as a mention. The Blue 
Rabbit, a lovable little fellow, is the cause of the story. Every day 
brings adventures in the course of which he meets Peggy the Python, 
Pawkey the Parrot, and everyone else who lives in the fascinating 
land of trees. Although it is not of much consequence to the story, 
the Blue Rabbit does happen to be a good Catholic—which doubt- 
less explains why he is so uniformly well behaved. 

Each page of Angels at Home is a large quarto-size picture, 
perforated at the head to be easily detachable, but waiting first to 
be coloured, then to be mounted or framed. As the title suggests, 
every picture tells the story of an angel bent upon some particular 
duty of varying importance, from attending on the Holy Family 
to clearing up after an untidy child. This is a Catholic child’s 
painting-book of the very best kind. 

The pictures of the Seven Gifts are painted already, in colours 
bright and clean; and the letterpress explaining the pictures (in- 
cluding texts from both the Old and the New Testament) is in the 
clearest of types to make the child’s task of reading as pleasant as 
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possible. This is another of the “Dominican Picture Apostolate” 
series, and it fully maintains the merits of its predecessors. 


For the Smallest Person. By Cecily Hallack. Pp. 31. (Burns Oates, 
2s. 6d.) From Paul to Pius. By Teresa Lloyd. Pp. 208. (Douglas 
Organ, 140 Strand, W.C.2. 7s. 6d.) Jesus Teaching. By Teresa 
Lloyd. Pp. 228. (Sands & Co. 8s. 6d.) 


THE youngest child who can hold a book will certainly cling to 
For the Smallest Person, attracted in the first place by the smooth 
pictures all in soft and friendly tones, and then by the prayers 
composed by Cecily Hallack. This gifted lady died all too soon for 
those who value children’s books, although nobody would begrudge 
her her release from lingering sufferings. Everything she wrote is 
of benefit to the young, as her child readers—beginning with the 
smallest—will agree. 

If a reading-book for the Junior School better than From Paul 
to Pius has so far appeared, it has not come our way. Here are 
thirty-two stories of kings and emperors, martyrs and missionaries, 
bishops and soldiers, monks and nuns; all of them of high import- 
ance in the annals of Christendom. These are the people who made 
the history of western civilization, the men and women who ex- 
hibited most nobly the beauty of a true Christian life. They cannot 
but inspire the children who read about them with new joy and 
pride in their Catholic Faith. 

Later on, when the juniors have become seniors, they will see in 
Jesus Teaching whence the heroes and heroines who followed the 
Master drew their courage to make them what they became. In 
this richly stored book Our Lord is seen as the greatest Teacher 
of all time. His lessons are always perfect, bringing response from 
even the most timid to serve with loyalty the best of leaders; and as 
the book proceeds the depth of His teaching becomes more and 
more apparent. One careful reading should equip any attentive 
child for a not-too-severe examination in the Gospel. But no normal 
boy or girl would be satisfied with going through this book only 


once; it compels a turning back to re-read pages that impress the 
mind with every sentence. 


Christ, the Church and the Soul. By W. J. Moore, D.Litt. Pp. 94. 
(Burns Oates. 2s. 6d.) The Catholic Schools Assembly Book. By Rev. 
F. H. Drinkwater. Pp. xi + 131. (Samuel Walker, 27 Chancery 
Lane, W.C.2. 6s.) 

FATHER Moore provides students with a complete textbook for the 

School Religious Certificate examination. The syllabus is carefully 
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planned around the person of Christ, Whose teaching is continued 
by the living voice of the Church. Everything of importance is here. 
The Incarnation and Redemption, with Our Lady’s part in her 
Son’s mission ; the incorporation of these life-giving mysteries in the 
Church; their fructification in the soul of the Christian. Students have 
long waited for thiscomprehensive manualof doctrine, and theauthor 
deserves their gratitude for providing them with a quite complete 
textbook unrivalled for the purpose for which it was written. 

Many a blessing will be breathed by teachers upon the devoted 
head of Father Drinkwater for his Assembly Book, a compendium 
of prayers, psalms and hymns from which a useful selection may be 
made on any day in the year. With such a manual to help them, 
teachers need never find Assembly a difficult matter to arrange. 
Perhaps the chief danger in School Prayers is their becoming 
stereotyped, but this is something the author has had in mind 
throughout his work. Hitherto teachers have been obliged to 
gather their own material for Assembly, but here it is arranged for 
them in a practical manner to enable them to keep the minds of the 
children happily occupied from the opening Sign of the Cross to 
the closing one. | ee 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


*‘THE IMITATION OF MARY” 
(THe Ciercy Review, 1949, XXXII, p. 213) 


Father Stephen Rigby writes: 

In his Introduction to The Imitation of Mary Dr de Cigala says 
that “the author of The Imitation of Christ does not speak a single 
time of devotion to the Virgin Mary”. The reviewer of his book in 
Tue CLercy Review of September also says that The Imitation of 
Christ “nowhere speaks of Our Blessed Lady”. It is no wonder that 
this untrue statement should be frequently repeated when a Dr 
de Cigala, who may claim to be an authority on Thomas a Kempis, 
can make it so airily. 

If the references to Our Lady in The Imitation of Christ are only 
two, they are excellent in quality. It is also not without significance 
that they both occur in the Fourth Book. In the second chapter of 
that book we have a prose version of the “Ave Verum”. In the 
seventeenth chapter we have a beautiful prayer for such dispositions 
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in receiving as Our Lady had at the Annunciation. Incidentally, 
it seems to me (and to others with whom I have compared notes) 
that The Imitation of Mary is disappointing for those who base their 


expectations on the similarity of its title to that of Thomas 4 Kem 
great work. 


CANONICAL FORM OF MARRIAGE 
(THe Crercy Review, 1949, XXXII, p. 196) 


R. C. writes: 


It would seem that the unwillingness of priests to witness a 
marriage where the Catholic party is such merely from being 
baptized in the Catholic Church is usually well founded. In the past 
when they were asked about such cases by good Catholics (often 
the godparents of the Catholic parties concerned) their advice was 
usually that the parties should be left in good faith; their marriage 
was valid and their children, in any case, had only a remote chance 
of being brought up as good practising Catholics. 

Since the new ruling, priests will be tempted to act in the same 
way, although these marriages are now invalid. For, in practice, 
even if such parties could be persuaded to be married in the Catholic 
Church—which at times would be possible—the chance of their 


children being brought up as good Catholics would be normally 
negligible. Thus to persuade them to be married in the church is only 
to increase the “leakage’”’. No doubt the Ordinary could be asked 
to decide these questions; most priests, however, think that this is 
unnecessary and are unwilling to perform such marriages in the 
church unless repsonally asked to do so. 


Canon Mahoney replies: 

The unwillingness of priests to assist at such marriages is not 
well founded, since the question of a valid marriage is quite distinct 
from that of leakage. Hence the Holy See provides for the marriages 
even of communists in a declaration of the Holy Office, 11 August, 
1949 (THE CLERGY REvIEW, 1949, XXXII, p. 274). People who 
cannot be validly married except by observing the canonical form 
have a natural right to marry, and the clergy should do what is 
possible to secure the validity of the contract, as the law directs. 
The question of subsequent leakage is a separate problem, and it 
will happen whether the parties are validly married or not. 
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